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United States-Latin American Relations 


NEW LEADERS ARISING IN ALL COUNTRIES 
By RICHARD M. NIXON, Vice President of the United States of America 
Delwered before the National Press Club, Washington, D. C., May 21, 1958 


R. PRESIDENT, members of the diplomatic corps, 

M my fellow travelers, my fellow members of 

The Press Club, and ladies and gentlemen, I 

want to say that this for me is a very special occasion, 

because although I have stood many times at this rostrum 

in my capacity as Vice President for a few words, this is the 
first time that I will be on the griddle. 

Now I have been very subtly reminded by your President 
and others of your Board of Directors that since I am going 
to be on the griddle today, and am going to have questions 
submitted, that I remember I was once a member of the 
House, in which there was a limitation on the opening re- 
marks, rather than a member of the Senate where the fili- 
buster is permitted. Consequently, I am going to limit my 
opening remarks to a lesser time than the usual 30 minutes, 
which I understand is standard, so that more of the questions 
may be responded to during the question period 

There are a few things that I would like to say which might 
not come up in questions, and which I cannot miss the oppor- 
tunity of mentioning to this audience today. 

First of all, 1 was particularly interested in your comments 
with regard to the custom in The Press Club, which I under- 
stand is that a Vice President automatically becomes President. 
I mean I suppose there are some who would, naturally, think 
that this would be a very good system to be adopted in some 
other institutions as well. As a matter of fact, I have been 
thinking of my South American trip in those terms. You 
know, when we think of democracy and political institutions 
we sometimes have a tendency to think that democracy is 
just one typical, rigid form of government. Now this is true 
of Communism; it is certainly not true of democracy where 
there is a great deal of deviation. And all over Latin America 
where we find a very encouraging development toward political 
institutions in a climate of freedom, we find variations of 
the system that we have in the United States. I am not sure 
that some of those variations might not be beneficial for some 
of us here in the United States. 


I recall, for example, in Colombia they worked out a 
system, because of the difficulties they have had, where for 
the mext 12 years they are going to divide the legislative 
seats equally between the Conservative Party and the Liberal 
Party, each gets half regardless of how the votes are cast in 
an election. And I can say that there are some Republicans 
that might be willing to make that deal now with the Demo- 
crats. Of course, about six months from now maybe the 
Democrats are going to want to make that deal with us. 
But, be that as it may, this does indicate the differences that 
we do have in our democratic systems. The question is 
whether they work; whether they do provide the climate of 
freedom which we all desire for the American communities 
of which we are all proud to be members. 

Now, turning to some specific comments with regard to 
people who were on this trip, may I mention one group which 
seldom gets mentioned and get their pictures in the paper 
usually only when their backs are to the camera. I speak of 
the Secret Service. In both Peru and in Venezuela there was 
a very small number of Secret Servicemen, six men I believe 
in both instances. 

And I think that one of the greatest tributes to the Secret 
Service and the performance of these men is the fact that 
where there was a possibility that someone might have been 
injured—despite the provocation, in neither of these countries 
was anybody killed nor seriously injured. The greatest credit 
goes not to me, not to the members of our party, but to the 
Secret Service who showed tremendous restraint, who took 
a great deal of abuse, and who handled themselves magnificent- 
ly. 

Of course, I have a personal interest—the Secret Service 
is there to protect me. I didn’t want to get killed. But, on the 
other hand, as most of you can imagine, there were the 
international repercussions and the national repercussions, in 
the event that one of them had found it necessary to use a 
weapon. You can see what the results would have been from 
the standpoint of the United States. 
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RICHARD M. NIXON 


Now I turn to the same group that I have referred to as thy 
fellow travelers who are seated here (indicating) at this 
table, the members of the press. The members of the press 
in this instance also had great provocation. I can’t testify as 
to whether they responded to that provocation with the same 
admirable restraint in every instance, but I can assure you 
that I always felt they were a great credit not only to the 
press corps but to the United States of America every place 
that we went. 

I was proud to have them with me. They worked very 
hard, I can assure you. 

You know, I have talked to some of my good friends in 
the Ambassadorial corps here from Latin America about the 
difference in customs with regard to hours for dining. And 
one thing that you find when you visit Latin America is that 
dinner begins at ten o'clock rather than eight o'clock. It 
usually ends around one-thirty. Now this is fine if you have 
your day regulated. But our American Ambassadors in the 
countries that I visited, who were making up my schedule, 
just assumed that we would have the United States-type of 
schedule during the day, and the Latin American-type of 
schedule at night. Now this gave me very little sleep, as you 
can probably see from my appearance today. But imagine 
the problem of the press corps! The press corps had to 
write after one or one-thirty at night, night after night. I 
don’t know whether any bonus can be given to people of the 
press who worked as hard as they did I want to put in a 
word to any publishers that may be listening on television 
or radio, and suggest this: I realize that reporters always 
have a little problem with expense accounts, what will be 
allowed and what will not be allowed, the matter of precedents 
and the like. I do happen to know that at least three or four 
members of the press corps, who were in some of the milling 
mobs had their pockets picked. I think they ought to be 
reimbursed for the cost of the purse as well as the money 
that they had stolen. 

Incidentally, I also heard this comment about La Paz, 
which is a magnificently striking city. Ambassador Andrade, 
who, as you know, is one of the best golfers in Weshington, 
tells me that the golf balls go 50 yards farther there (La Paz) 
than they do in the United States—and I didn’t even get 
a chance to see the golf course. But one of the press men who 
heard this conversation with the Ambassador said, “I don’t 
want to go to the moon. I have been half way there, and I 
don’t like it there.” 

May I say in that connection, Mr. Ambassador (Andrade), 
though, that everybody who lives in La Paz from the United 
States, once they get used to altitude of 13,000 feet, like 
both the altitude and the people of Bolivia. 

Another point that I might mention: As far as my staff 
was concerned, my nal staff, the State Department staff 
headed by Mr. ican Mr. Bernbaum, Mr. Waugh—I 
think they all did an admirable job throughout this trip, 
and I wanted to pay my respects to them. I want to say also 
there was one man here who was indispensable. He is sitting 
right in front of me, Colonel Walters. Colonel Walters is an 
amazing man. He knows seven languages as well as he knows 
English, and he knows Spanish so well that many people 
used to ask him, in the various countries where he translated 
for me without ever making a note (had it all in his head), 
where he learned such perfect Spanish. He pointed out that 
he learned his Spanish in France, which, of course, made quite 
an impression on our friends in Latin America. After the 
events in Venezuela we were all concerned by the possibility 
that somebody — been injured. But some of the less, 
shall we say, considerate members of the press corps suggested 
to me afterwards that the only thing that I was worried 
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about was that Colonel Walters got a mouthful of glass and 
I was afraid that he wouldn’t be able to translate after this 
accident. I can say he did a splendid job, and without him 
we couldn’t have gotten across the messages that we were able 
to get across through his being my dictionary and constant 
aide. 

I have been asked whether the Communists, who in some 
instances inspired, as you know, the incidents which occurred, 
made any mistakes. I think I can best answer that question by 
pointing out what Munoz Marin, the very capable Governor 
of Puerto Rico, a man all of us can be immetisely proud of 
in the United States—for not only his leadership of his own 
commonwealth, but all of Latin America—said on our way 
back to the United States. He said, “Mr. Vice President, there 
were several particular incidents and actions in the various 
demonstrations against you which indicated they were con- 
trolled by Communists, and were not simply the action of 
Latin American Liberals.” And he is an expert on this par- 
ticular subject. He said some of their slogans, of course, were 
the usual slogans that a Latin American Liberal might use. 
But in some instances they had slogans which were slogans 
of the International Communist Party, but were not typically 
Latin American. For example, “Freedom for Puerto Rico,” 
“Freedom for Mr. Campos”, the man who tried to kill Mr. 
Truman. Incidentally, this is one instance where I think Mr. 
Truman might even have agreed with me on this particular 
matter. 

Another example were the slogans with regard to the 
banning of the bomb; and other international slogans which 
are not typically Latin American, because in these international 
issues we find that Latin Americans of all political hues, with 
the exception of the Communists, stand shoulder-to-shoulder 
with the United States. 

The second thing he pointed out—a mistake that they 
made—was in the denial of freedom of speech which occurred 
at San Marcos, and which, also, occurred as a result of the 
riots in Venezuela. Because one of the arguments that the 
Communists had been using against the dictatorships in Latin 
America was that freedom was denied, and particularly free- 
dom of speech. And then, he said, when this opportunity was 
presented for them to show that they could use speech, and 
use slogans, but mot resort to violence, they resorted to 
violence. By denying freedom of speech, by going to excess, 
they exposed themselves for the very tactics that they would 
use if they came to power. This, he said, needed to be done, 
and, therefore, it served a useful purpose. He also pointed 
Out that not only did they continue to conduct their demon- 
strations, their cat calls and so forth, during the playing of the 
National Anthem of the United States; they also did the same 
when the National Anthem of their own country was played, 
which showed that they were not Venezuelan in their loyalty, 
not Peruvian in their loyalty, but that they were loyal to 
another system which was neither Venezuelan nor Peruvian. 

Then Mr. Munoz Marin pointed out a very significant 
thing, and this brings me to the other point that I would 
like to make, I think with pardonable pride, today. He said 
perhaps the greatest error they made, from the standpoint of 
eliciting support throughout Latin America, was when they 
insulted Mrs. Nixon. Because, he said, one thing about the 
people of Latin America is that they have great respect for 
women. A man, in politics, is fair game, but to a woman 
courtesy is always shown. These people when they insulted 
Mrs. Nixon showed that they were truly not Venezuelan, not 
Peruvian, in their attitude, and this was a major mistake. 

I can say in that respect, with some pride, that long after 
the incidents are forgotten, long after the recommendations 
that are made after this trip are forgotten, there will be 
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literally thousands of people in all the eight countries we 
visited who will remember the visits that Mrs. Nixon paid to 
orphanages, to hospitals, to various institutions in these 
countries. I can say, as I have said on many previous occasions; 
there is no question about the Vice President being contro- 
versial; but 1 am happy to say that, except for a very small 
Communist minority, Mrs. Nixon is not controversial in 
Latin America 

Now there is just one other point that I want to cover, 
and then we will go to the questions. I said when I returned 
that we must not allow incidents to obscure the total picture 
of this trip. We must not allow incidents of this type to 
obscure the real feeling of friendship and affection that the 
majority of the people of Latin America have for the people 
of the United States. There is no question in my mind that 
in the end the results of this trip will prove to be beneficial, 
but the trip will be remembered, not in terms of what is said 
now, today; not in terms of the stories that were written while 
it was going on—its success or failure will be measured in 
terms of what is done and what happens in the relationships 
between the United States and Latin America in the months 
ahead. 

And, if as a result, some people, who did not previously 
recognize the true character and nature of the Communist 
conspiracy, now recognize it, it will have served a useful 
purpose. If, as a result, some people, who may not have 
recognized the tremendous importance of Latin America to 
the United States, now realize it, the trip will have been 
worthwhile. If, as a result, the Latin American story, not just 
the story of the revolution which usually gets on the first 
page, but the great constructive story of a continent which is 
on the way to economic progress and freedom, gets from page 
8 onto page | in the nation’s great newspapers—the trip will 
have been worthwhile. All of these things I think should be 
said. 

And may I say, too, that as we consider this part of the 
world we should realize the tremendous stake we have in the 
future as far as Latin America is concerned. Population-wise 
today we are approximately equal—180 million here; 180 
million there. The rate of growth in Latin American popula- 
tion is two and one-half times as great as it is in the United 
States. And by the year 2,000, if the current rates of population 
increase continue, Latin America will have 500 million 
people; we will have 250 million people. 

I can point out, also, that Latin America, next to Europe, 
provides the best market that the United States has. I could 
point out other ties that we have: The fact that in the United 
Nations we have stood shoulder-to-shoulder, time after time, 
on the great issues affecting the Western Community, and 
the principles of freedom and democracy in which we believe. 

But all of this, perhaps, will be elicited in the question 
period. I will not go further at this point along these lines. 

I would just like to add one final note that I think is worth 
covering, and that is, despite what you may have read about 
this trip, as you look at the whole picture we must not forget 
that in the last 10 years Latin America has experienced great 
economic progress. They need a great deal more, but the 
record in the last 10 years has been encouraging. 

And another area in which we find real encouragement 
when you look at the last 10 years—you find steady progress 
toward democracy and toward freedom. What has happened 
in Argentina, Colombia, and Venezuela, are symbols of the 
progress to which I refer. We are witnessing changes for the 
good taking place, and we should not overlook these changes 
for the good as we consider the problems. 

The final word is that any of you who have the idea that 
this trip was put on for partisan purposes, or any of you that 
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might have the idea that as far as Latin America is concerned 
we must look at this problem from either a Republican or a 
Democratic standpoint, I can say that there certainly is no 
partisanship so far as our friends south of the border are 
concerned. Some of you may have noted the names I was 
called. I was called a “dog,” a “viper,” a “shark.” You may 
not have noticed another name that I was called, which 
proves that this trip was completely non-partisan, bi-partisan, 
and will remain so—“Nixon is a donkey.” 

MR. HORNER: Thank you Mr. Vice President. 

As you know, the form of these question and answer 
periods is not quite like a news conference. The questions 
are submitted in writing from the members of the audience 
and are read by the presiding officer. 

Q. Mr. Vice President, how do you explain what happened 
in Venezuela? 

A. Well, explaining what happened in Venezuela, of course, 
requires a longer analysis than this question period will permit. 
In so far as security was concerned, it can be explained pri- 
marily from the standpoint that there has been a revolution 
in Venezuelz. In January a completely new police force took 
over from the police force that had been in control of the 
City of Caracas for ten years. The Venezuelan Government 
had no reason to expect, in my opinion, that the police force 
would be unable to handle the demonstrations which they had 
been warned, and which we had been warned, might occur. 
As far as the trip to Venezuela was concerned, we were in 
the position where we had to go for a variety of reasons: One, 
the Venezuelan Government had invited us to come; two, 
after we had received the warnings and they had received 
the warnings, there were checks made with them as to 
whether or not they thought the situation could be controlled, 
and, of course, as to whether or not they considered that it 
would be advisable for us to change our plans. And so, 
under the circumstances, the trip was made. And I can 
say that we are particularly happy that no violence occurred 
to the extent of causing death or serious injury to those who 
had the responsibilities for protecting me and the members 
of our party. 

I can say also that when we consider what happened in 
Venezuela we have to consider some much more basic prob- 
lems than the violence we have read about and seen through 
the use of the photographic medium. It would be a great 
mistake just to attribute what happened in Venezuela to 
Communism. It is true that the Communists spearheaded the 
attack. But you have to remember that they had a lot of 
willing spear carriers along with them. Now why did this 
happen? We must really get at the cause of it. This was be- 
cause there happened to be in Venezuela at the time that we 
visited some real problems with regard to the relations between 
Venezuela and the United States. One of them was their 
feeling that the United States, both on the part of Government 
and as far as private enterprise was concerned, supported 
dictatorship, including the dictatorship of Perez Jimenez. 
Another was the feeling among many in Venezuela that we 
had made a mistake in providing oe A for Perez Jimenez, 
and the head of the Venezuelan Police, Estrada. 

Another factor was related to economic problems. In 
Venezuela, which depends to a great extent as you know, on 
its oil exports to the United States, there had been some 
dropping down of those exports from the high reached during 
the Suez crisis, and also some dropping down because of the 
economic decline in the United States. 

Now, all these issues were played upon by the Communists— 
played upon very effectively and used to stir up the people— 
people who were noncommunists in such a way that they 
would resort to violence against a visitor from abroad, some- 
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thing which is completely out of character for the Venezuelan 
people generally. 

The significant thing we should remember about Venezuela 
is that they have experienced the greatest economic progress 
in any country in Latin America. Through the tremendous 
development of its oil resources it has been able to embark 
on a program of public works and some programs in the field 
of public housing which were astounding to all members of 
our party. The question which comes to the minds of observers 
trying to get beneath the surface is this: How is it that a 
country experiencing the greatest economic progress is the 
one where you had the most violent demonstration? 

I have given some of the reasons already—the fact, as I 
pointed out in my news conference in Venezuela, we were 
seeing there the residue of dictatorship. Dictatorship breeds 
violence. It leads to it, the great lesson for the United States 
in so far as its policy is concerned toward Latin America 
generally—is that economic progress in itself is not enough. 

The idea exists among many people in Latin America that 
when private enterprise comes to a country it means providing 
and sustaining a good life for the few rather than providing a 
better life for the many. This idea exists in too many quarters. 

What we must prove and what we must do is to show that 
when private enterprise comes into Latin America—when 
the United States comes in with its programs of assistance, 
Point-Four, Export-Import Bank loans, and the like, we do so 
not for the purpose of simply keeping in power a group of 
the elite who have had a great deal of the world’s goods 
for many many years. Not for the purpose of making the rich 
richer and keeping the poor poorer. But that we believe, and 
Our policies are designed to carry our the objective that the 
best way for economic progress, which will raise the standards 
of living of the miserably poor people all over Latin America, 
is through a program of private enterprise of the Twentieth 
Century enlightened type that we enjoy in the United States 
combined with government assistance in those areas where 
private enterprise cannot do the job. 

Only if we approach the problems of Latin America in 
this way, and only if in our information programs we get 
across this message, will we be able to combat the communist 
theme—which is that the only way for the poor—the “have- 
nots” to get a better way of life is to turn to communism. We 
know that this is not the case but what we have to do by action 
and by words is to prove that isn’t the case. 

Q. Sir, are you glad to be home? 

A. I am very glad to be home. But may I say I would not 
have missed this trip for anything. 

Q. Mr. Vice President, did you receive advice before the 
trip not to go? 

A. The other part which you did not read: “If so, why 
did you go anyway?” I don’t want your President to be easy 
on me simply because I am a member of the Press Club. 
The answer is that on every trip I have made abroad, including 
the first One to the Far East, the one to Africa, the first one 
to Central America, and this trip, I have received varied 
advice from friends as to whether I should or should not go. 

In this instance there were those who said there were more 
important issues being undertaken in the United States that 
we should be paying attention to. And there were suggestions 
there might be demonstrations. But I want to say also that 
I have never taken a trip yet in which I have not been warned 
that there would be demonstrations. I have never taken a trip 
yet in which I have not had at least some warning somebody 
was going to try to kill me or members of my party. I can 
only say that if we allowed what I would call a bunch of 
blackmailing bullies to keep the officials of the Government 
of the United States from doing what we think needs to be 
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done to carry out our foreign policy, then we better get off 
the face of the earth. 

Q. I was going to ask that second question but I wanted 
to see what you said to the first question. Then I was going 
to edit it. 

Sir, does any of the blame for the violence in Lima and 
Caracas lie at the feet of Governor Faubus and his actions 
in Little Rock? 

A. I can assure you that as far as the communists are con- 
cerned, and some noncommunists, in Latin America they 
seize upon every anti-American issue which is convenient. 
This one was seized upon in some places although it wasn’t 
brought up in the various question and answer periods that 
I had with labor leaders and university students to the extent 
that I thought it might. 

There may have been a residue of opposition to the United 
States because of the stories with regard to Little Rock which 
appeared in Latin America. It wasn’t on this trip, however, 
a major problem as far as answering the charges that I tried 
to answer in the conversations I had. 

Q. Which South American liberation movement do you 
prefer, the Rumba, Samba, or Cha-Cha-Cha? 

A. I wamt to make very clear here that I was raised as a 
Quaker. Consequently, my father and mother were violently 
opposed to dancing. As Pat will tell you, I am a very poor 
dancer. I cannot even do a waltz and I wouldn't try these 
tough dances. 

I would like to add something in a serious vein. This 
question I know was suggested from a facetious standpoint. 
Perhaps as we consider our problems in Latin America one 
of the best ways I could capsule how our attitude should 
change toward this tremendously vital continent is to say we 
have to quit thinking of Latin America in terms of siestas, 
manana, Rumba, Samba, and Cha-Cha-Cha. We must think 
of Latin America as it is, a great powerful force in the free 
world and as a place where changes are taking place, a great 
revolutionary change. A change in which we in the United 
States should be proud to participate because we should 
never forget that the people of Latin America would rather 
have economic progress with freedom than slavery. They 
like the people of the United States. They prefer our 
machinery to Russian machinery. They prefer having American 
technical advisers coming into their country rather than 
inviting Russian technical advisers. 

The problem is there and if we take it seriously and act 
effectively on it there isn’t any question that the American 
family, as we like to call it, has a great future in store for it. 

Q. Mr. Vice President, can you confirm or deny the news 
story which said the plot was to trample you to death? 

A. I can say that some of those teenagers who tried to 
break my window were not just playing around. Whether the 
plot was to trample me to death is of course something that 
would simply be second guessing. What probably happened 
in these cases and from my analysis of similar situations is 
that a mob gets out of hand and the violence probably becomes 
much greater than those who planned the demonstration 
would have liked. I personally believe, for example, that the 
group at the University of San Marcos in Lima who planned 
the demonstration regretted very much that stones were 
thrown. They would have preferred to block the entrance with 
slogans if they could. 

The best evidence that they made a mistake is that the 
non-communists at this, the oldest university in the Western 
Hemisphere, got up a movement to remove the communists 
from the student body. This shows they made a mistake by 
the use of violence. 

As far as Venezuela was concerned, there was no question 
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once the mob reached a fever pitch, had we not been able 
to break the road block, there would perhaps have been 
violence worked upon me and other members of the party. 
Whether it was planned in the first instance, I don’t know. 

Q. Sir, what were your thoughts as you sat inside that car 
in Caracas? 

A. Well, as I have already pointed out, I was greatly worried 
about Colonel Walters because he received a mouthful of 
glass and I knew I couldn't get along without his fine inter- 
pretations. In addition to that my thoughts were primarily 
these; one, the hope that it would not be necessary for the 
police, or for our Secret Service people, to use violent means 
in order to keep the mob from carrying out its objective, and, 
two, my thoughts were “what are you going to do in the next 
minute—the next five minvrtes.” You don’t think in terms of 
world politics or hemisphere problems when somebody is 
banging on your window. 

I might say that I realize that all the decisions I made on 
this trip, and I take the responsibility for all of them—al- 
though I received advice, my decision to go to San Marcos, 
my decision to go on to Caracas, all those decisions were 
questions of judgment—sometimes very close judgment. 

I don’t claim I am infallible. That may have been a mistake. 
I personally feel that they were right and I think I would 
make the same decisions if I had to make them again, but 
one decision we made that was correct was that once we 
broke the road block I decided that we would not go to the 
Pantheon to lay the wreath. We were out of radio contact 
with it but I have learned from experience that in dealing 
with a mob, particularly a communist directed mob, you must 
always try to outguess them and do the unexpected. They 
expected us at the Pantheon in ten minutes and if we had 
arrived at that time, as we later learned, the mob would 
probably have taken over the place. So we shot down a side 
street and went to the Embassy residence arriving there an 
hour before the communists and mob expected. Five minutes 
after we arrived at the Embassy residence, the mob started 
up the hill, which indicated that decision was perhaps correct. 

Beyond that, my thoughts obviously were the usual ones 
that anybody has, of course, my personal safety, the safety 
of my wife and the members of our party in the car immedi- 
ately behind and I can say again that I have often given 
thanks to my lucky star that we had six courageous Secret 
Service boys who, when some of the police evaporated, stayed 
on the job and with their bare hands kept the damage from 
being worse than it was. 

Q. What the American people read of your South Ameri- 
can trip was written by reporters in this audience. Will you 
tell us what you meant when you said your reception in Peru 
and Venezuela wasn’t as bad as it may have read in the papers. 

A. What I meant by that, Mr. Horner, very simply, is 
that the reception, it is true, was violent in the extreme in 
Venezuela. It could have reached overtones of violence in 
Peru. But I would point out the side of the story which per- 
haps has never been adequately told, and not because of the 
fault of the newsmen. Violence makes news; controversy 
makes news, whereas the constructive side ends up on the 
back page rather than on the front page. The story that is 
not told, for example, in Peru, in scores of scores of scores of 
places that we visited, we received a very friendly welcome. 

The story that isn’t told is chat after we left the University 
sof San Marcos we went next door, and this is a shift our 
friends on the other side did not expect, to the Catholic 
University. They didn’t know we were coming. I walked in. 
I stood before a group of three or four hundred students and 
answered questions about the United States policies with 
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regard to Peru, as I hoped to do at San Marcos. They were 
tough questions. 

At the conclusion of that question period I think even the 
objective reporters would say that the audience was over- 
whelmingly friendly, and as the Ambassador from Peru, who 
was with us, will agree, the next day after this occurred, the 
crowds everywhere we went were overwhelmingly friendly. 
I was particularly touched by the fact that student groups, 
labor groups, and groups from government and people in all 
walks of life came to see us at the hotel and protested this 
wasn't the attitude of the great majority of the Peruvians 
and that the Peruvians essentially were very friendly to the 
people of the United States. 

In Caracas I could repeat this—not to the same extent 
because we did not have the opportunity to move through the 
town. But, as the Ambassador well knows, in Caracas, the day 
after this event occurred we had delegations calling on us all 
day long, delegations from the various women’s societies 
calling on Mrs. Nixon, delegations from three of the universi- 
ties of Caracas. The Rector and students as well called, 
protesting although they had some disagreement with some 
of the policies of the United States, that they believed the 
use of violence was completely out of character with the 
attitude of Venezuela toward any visitor, particularly a visitor 
from the United States, apologizing for what happened, and 
then sitting down and discussing seriously the problems that 
we had. So what I am trying to say when I say it isn’t as 
bad as it appears in the papers is perhaps this: Yes, there 
was danger and we are fortunate nothing worse happened but 
don’t let the danger obscure the fact that as far as Venezuela 
and Peru are concerned, there is still a tremendous amount 
of friendship for the United States and for the other countries 
which we visited. I can repeat this in many, many instances. 

Q. Sir, the point has been made that it is beneath the dignity 
of the Vice President of the United States to go around 
— with radical students. Why did you feel impelled to 

© it? 

A. Mr. Horner, I have had that question asked me after 
every trip that I have taken. I have had it asked by some of 
our Ambassadors before the debates, as you call them, occurred 
—the discussions—but usually not afterwards. I think this 
very question points up one of the grave problems that we 
confront in our relations not only with Latin America but 
with Africa, and with Asia, in which you have what I call 
newly developed societies moving toward political democracy. 

Now, there was a time in the history of Latin America, 
and it isn’t too distant—when a revolution in Latin America 
was simply a way to transfer power from one section of the 
elite to another. It had no mass base whatever. When you 
consider what happened in Argentina, Colombia, and Vene- 
zuela, you look at the new leaders that are arising on the Latin 
American scene. Frondizi, for example; Lleras in Colombia, 
one of the great leaders of the world today, not only in Latin 
America but in world quarters as well; when you consider some 
of the fine men I met and visited with in the government, 
Junta in Venezuela; when you consider Siles in Bolivia, you 
have a new group of leaders. 

Where do they come from? These are people coming from 
what I call the class of intelligentsia, not the very wealthy 
and the usual ruling class but a new group. 

This brings me to the key question: Why do you go to 
universities? Why do you go, as I did, in every country where 
possible, to labor union halls? 

I want to point out the format we used. First, we went 
only when we were invited, and the universities generally 
issued the invitations because they were most anxious to 
have the opportunity of seeing a visiting dignitary from abroad 
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and submitting questions to him. Second, these were not 
debates in the sense you think of debates. I went to the uni- 
versity and made a few opening comments and then sub- 
mitted myself to questions. 

I will tell you why I used that format. When you don’t 
know the language the question and answer technique is far 
more effective. You can punctuate the problems. So we had 
these question and answer sessions and, believe me, we 
covered every difficult, tough problem that you could possibly 
imagine because the labor leaders and the university students 
who asked questions were not diplomats. They really wanted 
to get down to brass tacks, and so what did I find? First, it 
was good for me. I learned a lot about Latin America; sec- 
ondly, I believe it is essential from the standpoint of Ameri- 
can foreign policy that we talk to these groups. 

I can assure you it is a lot easier to run one of these trips 
as some people want them run, a round of cocktail parties 
and white-tie dinners. We had a lot of those too, but I can 
also assure you that if that is what we do in Latin America— 
if we continue to concentrate primarily on that area, we might 
as well figure right now we are going to lose the battle. 
Because, although the people in the universities don’t run these 
countries now, they will in the future and although the 
people in the universities don’t control policy now, they 
affect policy now. 

The same is true of the incipient labor movement too. 
It is weak at the present time but growing stronger. 

The other point I should make is what are the communists 
doing? They are concentrating on the universities and the 
labor union movements. Why? Because they know it is the 
wave of the future and they are trying to control it in the 
communist direction. So, do we leave the field to them or go 
in and debate these issues with this rising new force, which 
within five or ten years is going to be a terribly important 
factor in Latin America and in the free world? 

I have already talked too long in answer to this question 
but I think it is fundamental. 

I would just like to add this word with regard to it. In 
instance after instance I think that it was possible during the 
course of going to these groups to answer some of the 
difficult questions about the United States policy that ought 
to be answered before university students, before labor union 
groups: Does the United States really favor dictatorships? 
The answer is no. Does the United States in its private enter- 
prise policy really want to make the rich richer and the poor 
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poorer? The answer is no. I haven't time to give the answers 
today but over and over again I tried to get this message 
across. 

I repeat that it is easier to do it the other way but I 
also repeat in all of our foreign policy activities at the 
diplomatic level, at the USIA level, at the economic level, 
it is high time we paid attention to the university student and 
the rising labor leaders, more attention to the people in the 
press, the radio, the opinion-making people than we have in 
the past. If we don’t, as I said, we are going to leave the field 
to the other side and that we cannot do. If I had to do it 
over again I would certainly do the same thing. I would urge 
any other visitors who go there to do the same thing. 

In that connection one final word. I think one of the 
problems in our relations with Latin America is that sometimes 
there is too much of a tendency to think that you can smother 
a burning issue with sweet words. This may have been pos- 
sible in times past but it isn’t possible now. You have to get 
these issues out on the table and you have got to discuss 
them with the people who are advocates and you have got to 
meet them, call it debate, discussion,-or whatever you will. 
I would say being a representative of the United States, a 
representative of democracy, of free enterprise, I am proud to 
present our position. I don’t think a lot of these people have 
had it adequately presented to them and I want them to see 
that there is an alternative to what the communists offer. That 
is what I was trying to offer in going to these groups. 

Q. Sir, are you still planning a good will tour of Europe? 

A. We don’t have any trip planned to Europe at the 
present time. We have a number of invitations and I can say 
that no final plans will be made on this trip until we see 
when Congress adjourns, whether or not there will be a 
summit conference and whether or not other considerations 
can be worked out. I understand we are having an election 
this fall and I will have to take that into any decisions I make. 

Q. One final question. Are you planning to run for a 
third term as Vice President of the United States? 

A. I can only say that we Republicans have always been 
against the third term. 

MR. HORNER: Mrs. Nixon, I present to you a token of 
appreciation on behalf of the National Press Club. 

Mr. Vice President, we are grateful for your address and 
your answers and I am happy to present to you this certificate 
of appreciation from The Press Club. 
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Relations Society and guests—as your chairman, 

Monty Berger, has indicated, we in the American 

financial community—particularly those of us who have 

the management responsibility for supervising the long-term 

Canadian investments of many thousands of Americans are 

optimistic about Canada’s future. No one who makes a con- 

tinuous job of studying Canada’s long-range investment op- 
portunities could be otherwise. 

Quite apart from your much publicized Pre-Cambrian 


M‘ CHAIRMAN, members of the Canadian Public 


Shield containing its wealth of minerals—even a superficial 
study of the economy particularly in recent years disclosed 
that here was a population growing at a far faster rate than 
the population of the United States. Here also was an economy 
wherein industrial production and total corporate profits 
after taxes for 10 years had been growing at a faster rate than 
their counterparts in the United States. A little closer look at 
the investment environment revealed also a hospitable climate 
toward foreign investment, an absence of a tax on realized 
capital gains and a refreshing simplicity with respect to the 
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ease with which a foreigner could engage in business in 
Canada. 

Mr. Berger suggested in view of my connection with a 
Canadian investing company that I might well take as a text 
the working title “Have Money, Will Travel.” A most in- 
genious and appealing phrase, and I confess that if I had 
originated it I might well have used it instead of the more 
formal title “Expanding International Investment.” He 
thought that perhaps you, as professional public information 
craftsmen, might like to hear a discussion facing up to some 
of the public relations problems—and opportunities—created 
throughout a capital-hungry world by a rising tide of inter- 
national investment. So although our acquaintance is of recent 
origin, I hope you will regard me not only as one who actively 
shares your interest in the productive and harmonious de- 
velopment of the Canadian economy but also as one who 
actively shares your desire for an effective pattern of financial 
and business progress suited to your needs and national 
preferences. 

At the same time, I should like to point out that experi- 
ence as an investment manager does not carry with it any 
real or fancied qualifications as a political prophet, nor as an 
accurate barometer of the pressures of international relation- 
ships and that my views are offered as an observer—not as an 
expert in your craft. 

I was very pleased to find a few weeks back that your 
Society's excellent professional Journal, “Public Relations in 
Canada” had devoted its entire issue to a well reasoned sym- 
posium discussing U. S. investments in Canada. 

It was most encouraging to all of us who are seeking to 
stimulste long-range U. S. investment in your country to 
note that the lead article by Mr. Raymond Dupuis, bore this 
headline—'‘Let’s Continue to Welcome Outside Capital.” 

Mr. Dupuis, in addition to citing some compelling reasons 
why Canada should welcome outside capital, made some fur- 
ther important points. 

One of these points is particularly pertinent to our dis- 
cussion today. This is the fact that prior to 1954 U. S. 
portfolio investment—that is, the purchase of the stocks and 
bonds of Canadian corporations—had steadily declined in 
proportion to U. S. direct investment in Canada. Between the 
end of World War II and 1954 most of the non-resident 
capital coming into Canada had been in the form of direct 
investment—sometimes to establish new Canadian corpora- 
tions controlled by outside capital, more often to launch new 
subsidiary companies Or expand existing ones. 

However, in 1954, an entirely new source of U. S. portfolio 
investment—that is, investment in Canadian securities—began 
to close this gap. In June, 1954 the first of the eight registered 
Canadian portfolio investment companies—whose shares were 
qualified for sale to U. S. investors—was formed by the com- 
pany with which I am associated. This company, Scudder 
Fund of Canada, Ltd., and the seven similar companies which 
since have followed, were formed in response to the hos- 
pitable treatment accorded under Canadian laws. They also, 
of course, were registered in accordance with the various 
federal and state laws of the U. S. 

In their first four years of operation, these eight registered 
Canadian investment companies have enabled more than 130,- 
000 U. S. investors, large and small, to put more than $300,- 
000,000 to work, under professional management, in the 
economy of Canada. As of the end of 1957, U. S. investors 
were investing in the shares of these companies at a net 
annual rate of about $70,000,000 per year. 

Now that sounds very simple—even easy, doesn’t it? Some- 
one sees a need for capital and an opportunity for investment, 
forms a company, gathers the savings of a number of investors 
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together and soon he has a going concern. Other companies 
also see the opportunity and do likewise and in four short 
years a pool of capital totaling $300,000,000 has been put to 
work. 

Unhappily, it wasn’t quite so simple and it might be en- 
lightening, perhaps even educational if I were to indicate 
briefly what we encountered. 

Possibly then you may have a better insight into some of 
the problems that are entailed in channeling investment funds 
from one country into another. It is not done with a simple 
twist of the fountain pen, I assure you. 

I might make clear at this point that it was not the Canadian 
government which we had to satisfy. It was my own govern- 
ment with whom lengthy negotiations had to be conducted. 
Once we had permission from the United States government 
the Ottawa authorities moved with dispatch, but for more 
than two years I commuted between New York and Wash- 
ington conferring with lawyers and government officials, 
eliminating an objection here and a road block there, making 
concessions most of the time, until finally with 9 pages of 
charter provisions and 40 pages of by-laws we had an officially 
registered investment vehicle that could carry the funds of 
American investors to Canadian industry. 

There were endless areas of difficulty all of which had to 
be ultimately resolved and provisions incorporated in our 
charter and by-laws to satisfy apparently conflicting require- 
ments by our own government. I mention all of this not to 
evoke sympathy, but merely to illustrate the point that not 
all of the problems relating to investment abroad solely concern 
the country in which the money is eventually invested. These 
problems may also obtain in large numbers in the country 
from which the capital is to flow. Nevertheless, the game is 
worth the candle and basic forces will continue to controi this 
flow. The growing economy will hold out attractive rewards to 
the more mature, capital-rich economy and capital will always 
respond to this pull. 

The results, I am happy to say, have been good, both for 
the American investor and for the Canadian economy. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has on more than one 
occasion underscored the growing importance of this kind of 
portfolio investment. In 1956, U. S. investors purchased (net) 
approximately $76 million of outstanding Canadian common 
and preferred stocks. It is significant, in this connection, that 
the eight registered Canadian portfolio investment companies 
were net purchasers in 1957 of about $70 million of out- 
standing Canadian common and preferred shares. In other 
words, the net purchases by these companies were almost the 
equivalent of the net purchases of Canadian shares by all 
U. S. investors. This report emphasized that these funds added 
to their holdings at a time when other U. S. investors were 
reducing their holdings. 

It is gratifying to me that the DBS notes that these com- 
panies play a constructive role in the long-term development 
of the Canadian economy and are not engaged in the putsuit 
of short-term, quick profits. 

This, I submit, is important from the standpoint of inter- 
national public relations for it means that at the present time 
in just these eight companies some 130,000 U. S. citizens are 
personally interested in the continued welfare and prosperity 
of Canada and its industries and this number is growing every 
day. 

Furthermore, each one of those investors radiates knowledge 
of and interest in Canadian economic progress in a sort of 
benign fallout. The broker, dealer or salesman from whom he 
buys must know something of Canada and its prospects even 
before he can talk to his customer. His family and friends 
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take a new interest in your country, as do his business associ- 
ates. 

This effect, obviously, can have both good and bad reper- 
cussions. 

The good effect is that an ever-growing number of Ameri- 
cans build up an increased consciousness of what's going on 
in Canada. They become aware of the investment and trade 
Opportunities here and a good many of them take steps to 
participate, either by buying shares in companies such as ours, 
by direct investment, or by other means. This stimulation of 
mutual interest brings our nations closer together, and that 
is essential. 

But, of course, this greater awareness of things Canadian 
in turn develops sensitivity to Canadian opinion. This, too, 
is good—in moderation! 

It appears to me, though, that there is a co-existent danger 
here. 

For as below-the-border interest in Canada mounts there 
is a possibility, unless we in both nations are very careful, 
that misunderstandings may occur. 

For example, in recent months a number of leading 
Canadian statesmen have expressed concern about the domina- 
tion of several basic Canadian industries by U. S. capital. 

Without going into the merits of their criticisms I should 
like to point out that in each case these viewpoints were re- 
ported in the U. S. press under such headlines as: “U. S. 
Economic Grip Alarms Canadians;” or “Canada Called Afraid 
U. S. Investors Affect Her Economic Decisions;” or “Canadians 
Deplore U. S. Economic Role,” or “Small Canadian Voice in 
Own Firms Attacked.” 

I hasten to add that the news story texts were much more 
moderate in tone, but many people do not read the text fully. 

And, I venture to say that a good many people were left 
with one of two impressions: one, that Canada no longer 
needs or welcomes foreign investment, particularly from the 
U. S.; or, two, Canada might not be such a good place in 
which to invest the family savings. 

These suggested reactions are completely erroneous, of 
course. By far the greatest majority of leaders in Canadian 
political, financial and industrial life are very well aware that 
Canada cannot, at this stage, finance its own expansion, at 
least at its present rate. 

Certainly a greatly accelerated rate can be maintained if 
the vast sums needed continue to be supplied by non-Canadian 
investors in addition to Canadians. 

No American can quarrel with the Canadian’s proud dis- 
taste for “being reduced by the American corporate investor 
in Canada to a role of a drawer of water or a hewer of trees.” 
I had wondered, incidentally, whether someone in this room 
might not have originated this phrase until I was reminded 
that it stems from a Biblical quotation which appears both 
in the book of Joshua and the book of Deuteronomy. 

In any event the words dramatically express a very natural 
concern over the very large and, in many cases, controlling 
investments which have been made within your borders by 
your somewhat exuberant and out-sized neighbor to the south. 

But while your prominent people are viewing with under- 
standable alarm the incursions of the large, dominant investor, 
it might be wise to continue to give assurances of welcome 
to the small minority investor, lest the flow of capital which 
Canada needs to sustain her tremendous rate of growth be 
alarmed and diverted elsewhere. The minority stockholder 
from abroad investing in Canada should be made to feel at 
home here. Since you ladies and gentlemen here today im- 
portantiy influence public opinion throughout Canada I believe 
you would be doing a great service to your country if, wher- 
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ever yOu can, you assist some of your prominent men in in- 
dustry or in public life to make this point. 

The modern investor is exceptionally sensitive to tempera- 
tures. He avoids a frigid investment climate and although 
he does not necessarily require the tropics, he is very com- 
fortable and feels very much at home when the climate is 
temperate. 

As it happens, the companies represented in the Committee 
of Canadian Investment Companies for which I am serving 
as spokesman today are uniquely and peculiarly well-tailored 
to fit the requirements of Canadian national aspirations be- 
cause they provide the necessary funds without any of the 
major causes of friction. 

None of these companies which, as I said, have poured 
some $300,000,000 into Canadian shares in the past four 
years, controls or manages any Canadian enterprise. In fact, 
under federal and state laws and regulations governing their 
operations, and by their own charters and stated policies, the 
diversified portfolio investment companies of the mutual fund 
type are strictly circumscribed. They cannot purchase more 
than 10 per cent of the voting securities of any one corpora- 
tion, nor can they put more than 5 per cent of their capital 
into any single company. One or two of the non-diversified 
funds are permitted to exceed these limits in the case of 
particularly attractive special situations, but none of these 
companies—diversified or non-diversified—has any interest 
in or desire to dominate management policies. 

They are minority stockholders whose only ambition is to 
participate in the growth and continuing prosperity of the 
companies in which they invest. They are participants, not 
intruders, in the economic progress of Canada and of the 
Canadian corporations in which they invest their stockholders’ 
funds. 

All of these companies, too, actively solicit the advice, 
guidance and special knowledge of successful Canadian citizens 
who serve on their boards of directors. And finally, these 
companies follow the policy of making no distributions of 
investment income and capital gains which they realize. 
Consequently they continuously re-imvest both income and 
gains, plowing them back into additional shares of Canadian 
enterprises for the most part—and the dollars so re-invested 
remain constantly at work in Canada, helping to build Canada. 

Mr. Walter Gordon recently underscored the value of the 
minority stock and bond holder to the Canadian economy 
when he said: 

“Let there be no mistake about this. Canada welcomes and 
will continue to welcome capital from other countries. We 
expect it will be forthcoming in the years ahead because we 
have always been scrupulously fair in our dealings with the 
thousands of Americans and others who have invested their 
savings in Canadian bonds and mortgages, in real estate and 
in portfolio investments of all kinds . . . 

“The concern which has been expressed about U. S. and 
foreign investment in Canada—a concern which in some 
degree I share myself—relates exclusively to the control, by 
non-residents of wholly-owned Canadian subsidiary companies, 
which, because of their size, have acquired a dominating 
position and influence in certain key industries.” 

Thus, if you will permit this investment company “com- 
mercial”, it would appear to me that in this vehicle there 
exists a form of foreign capital investment almost uniquely 
designed to assuage understandable fears of a society needing 
some foreign capital, but apprehensive as to its effects. You 
cannot dominate if you own less than 10 per cent of a com- 
pany’s securities, if you do not seek a voice in its management 
Or try to force your policies on it. And you can’t very well 
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bleed profits out of Canada if you continuously re-invest them 
here 

We in the United States have developed this special vehicle 
with these limitations on its scope. You in Canada have 
welcomed it, and as time passes and familiarity with this 
source of foreign investment becomes more widespread, I 
believe it will become increasingly important. Furthermore, 
having worked so successfully in Canada, I see no reason why 
the technique cannot be expanded to other growing economies 
with responsible and stable governments. 

In roughly 30 years, starting from scratch, the investment 
company group in the United States has grown to something 
over $10 billions in size. I will be so bold as to hazard the 
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guess that our particular form of this vehicle is still very 
much in its infancy here in Canada, that it will grow fast 
and that by its special characteristics it will continue to be 
a good citizen and a welcome addition to your capital sources. 

I hope that this mechanism for the export of capital to 
Canada will follow this vigorous growth pattern, but, if so, 
it needs encouragement on both sides of the border. 

Naturally I do not ask or expect the members of this 
Society to become mutual fund salesmen but at the same time 
please continue to tell the story of Canadian industry and 
Canadian progress to the people of the U. S. for I am con- 
vinced that the better informed we are about Canada the 
greater the certainty that we will remain close friends. 


The United States and Africa 


THE PAN-AFRICAN CONFERENCE 
By JULIUS C. HOLMES, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State 


Delivered before the Thirteenth American Assembly, Arden House, Harriman, New Y ork, May 1, 1958 


address of The American Assembly on the vital topic 
of “The United States and Africa.” 

As the ancient Greeks sought the heights of Mars Hill 
as conducive to clear discussions of the affairs of state, so we, 
through the courtesy of Columbia University, have the idyllic 
setting of Arden House on this beautiful Ramapo mountain 
top to inspire thoughtful analysis of the many issues concern- 
ing Africa and the United States. Let us hope, that, like the 
ancient Greek philosophers, we, too, shall have the necessary 
vision to discern the forests from the trees as we look at 
Africa's broad panorama during the next three days. 

The scholarly papers that have been prepared for this 
conference on all phases of our relations with Africa and of 
the contemporary scene there leave very little of either a 
fundamental or a detailed nature untouched. However, one 
event that has occurred since these papers were prepared is 
worthy of our attention this evening. That is the Pan-African 
Conference held at Accra from April 15-22 on the invitation 
of Prime Minister Nkrumah. At this meeting major African 
objectives were set forth by authentic spokesmen of the 
independent African peoples. It is my purpose this evening 
to consider some of these objectives and United States policy 
relating to them. 

You will recall that the eight countries sending representa- 
tives to Accra, were, besides Ghana: Liberia, Ethiopia, Moroc- 
co, Tunisia, Libya, the Sudan, and the United Arab Republic. 
As the historic meeting closed a member of one of the 
delegations declared: “Africa has spoken. It is for the rest of 
the world to respond.” Before we do so, let us review what 
Africa has said. 

In their resolution, entitled “Exchange of Views on Foreign 
Policy,” the Accra delegates stated in part that the Conference 
“believes that as long as the fundamental unity of outlook on 
foreign policy is preserved, the independent African states 
will be able to assert a distinctly African personality which 
will speak with a concerted voice in the cause of peace in 
cooperation with other peace-loving nations at the United 
Nations and other international forums.” 

We Americans welcome the constructive contributions 
which the independent African nations can make in inter- 
national forums and councils. But what of this new “African 
personality?” What are its essential characteristics? 


if IS a very great honor to be asked to make the opening 


Judging by the eleven resolutions and final communique 
adopted at Accra, it would appear that the new “African per- 
sonality” which was enunciated at this conference is something 
vigorous, but comparatively moderate; zealous to strengthen 
and safeguard its independence, sovereignty and territorial 
integrity; anxious to eliminate colonialism and racial dis- 
crimination rapidly from its continent; vitally interested in 
advancing its domain economically, socially and culturally; 
and intent on playing an important and responsible role in 
world affairs. 

We should remind ourselves, of course, that there is no 
personality, including our own, without failings and negative 
aspects. The African personality is no exception. It should 
not be assumed, further, that the United States is in agreement 
with all that has been said or advocated at Accra. Indeed, 
there were a few resolutions which might have been wiser 
and more constructive had they been somewhat more re- 
strained. Nevertheless, we are in the happy position of finding 
ourselves in broad agreement—or at least broad understanding 
—with much of what emerged from Accra. 

The general attitude of the United States toward inde- 
pendent Africa was well expressed by Secretary Dulles in the 
following personal message to Prime Minister Nkrumah 
delivered at the opening of the Accra gathering: “Through 
you, I wish to assure the African nations that they can count 
on the sympathetic interest of the people and government of 
the United States. The United States will continue to stand 
ready to support the constructive efforts of the states of Africa 
to achieve a stable, prosperous community, conscious of its 
interdependence within the family of nations and dedicated 
to the principles of the United Nations Charter.” 

Even though all of Africa was not represented at Accra, it 
is fitting that we address ourselves to a few major subjects 
raised there. 

Il 

In an important resolution the Conference urged speedy 
termination of colonialism on the African continent. The 
United States has long recognized that old-fashioned, Nine- 
teenth-Century colonialism is dying—dying by mutual consent 
of both Africans and Europeans. We believe that the transition 
from current, progressively liberal colonialism to self-govern- 
ment and eventual self-determination should be completed in 
an orderly manner, with the speed of its evolution being 
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determined by the capacity of local populations to assume and 
discharge the responsibilities of government. This, of course, 
is not the counsel of perfection. Decisions must be balanced 
and mutually reached. 

President Eisenhower, in his second inaugural address voiced 
a great truth about our role in this dynamic development when 
he said: “The American experiment has, for generations, fired 
the passion and courage of millions seeking freedom, equality 
and opportunity. These hopes that we have helped to inspire, 
we can help to fulfill.” He also warned: “Wherever in the 
world a people knows a desperate want, there must appear at 
least the spark of hope—the hope of progress—or there will 
surely rise at last the flames of conflict.” 

The United States role in the dynamic trend toward self- 
government in Africa, then, might be stated somewhat as 
follows: As a responsible world power and friend of European 
and African alike, we believe that we can assist peaceful Afri- 
can political evolution on the one hand by supporting liberal 
metropolitan measures designed to provide African self-gov- 
ernment and eventual autonomy and on the other, be en- 
couraging, insofar as we are able, moderate African leaders 
who recognize the benefit to their own people of following 
the evolutionary, rather than the revolutionary approach to 
social, political, and economic progress. 

As entire books and certainly full-length speeches could be 
devoted to the complicated subject of African nationalism, 
I, of necessity, must limit myself to a few observations on the 
subject. 

The most pertinent point I can stress is that Africa’s basic 
ethnic, cultural, economic and political heritage is so diverse, 
its geography so vast, its contact with different European, 
Middle Eastern and Asian cultures so varied that most gen- 
eralizations about African nationalism are subject to serious 
reservations. 

In addition, the broad divisions of the African continent 
must be recognized. Among these are: (1) The difference 
between the Arab-Berber Mediterranean coast and the terri- 
tory south of the Sahara; (2) the differences among the 
colonial policies and administrations of Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Portugal and Spain; and (3) the differences between 
colonial territories with a large white settler population and 
those with a small or transient white population. The Union 
of South Africa, an independent member of the British Com- 
monwealth since 1910, falls into still another category. 

The African desire for speed in cutting the strings of 
metropolitan control is understandable in view of the “revolu- 
tion of rising expectations” that now grips most of the 
continent. But it behooves all responsible African leaders to 
consider seriously the numerous pitfalls that confront a newly 
independent state today and to realize that premature inde- 
pendence can carry with it more dangers than a temporary 
prolongation of a dependent status. 

African dependent areas today vary greatly in the degree 
of their assimilation of Western institutions and culture. In 
my opinion one of the most difficult problems impairing the 
modernization of Africa and disturbing its stability and or- 
derly evolution is detribalization. ‘ 

Africans are being pulled away from a long-accepted way 
of life toward a more complicated existence, which produces 
many stresses and strains. The change to modernity involves 
the abrupt abandonment of ancient folk-ways which provided 
a sense of social, economic and even religious security and the 
attempt to take on a new set of rules of life. This transition 
is uprooting the African violently from the old and leaving 
him groping for new principles to give meaning to his place 
in society. New loyalties must replace the old and it is in the 
search for the new that much of Africa’s turbulence arises. 
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Other problems that must be overcome by territories rush- 
ing pell mell toward local autonomy and eventual self- 
determination are: Developing economic viability, training 
educated civil administrators, constructing sound, broadly 
based economic, social, cultural and political institutions and, 
above all, accumulating basic experience in practical self- 
government prior to attaining full autonomy. 

Yet, despite these problems, it is possible that one result 
of Africa’s lack of “national” histories, and above all its cap- 
suling into decades what other continents have taken centuries 
to achieve, may be the development of larger independent 
political structures, such as federations or confederations, that 
will bring the continent quickly into step with the 20th 
century movement toward supranational collaboration. 

In French West Africa, for example, two major and five 
regional African parties recently merged into a single political 
movement and called on the French Government: (1) To 
create and recognize the right of independence of the federa- 
tions of French West and Equatorial Africa; (2) to authorize 
complete internal autonomy for all French African territories; 
and (3) to amend the French Constitution to transform the 
French Union into a Confederal Republic in which metropoli- 
tan France, the two federations and remaining non-federated 
African territories would be equal partners. 

In a word, these African leaders, while stressing their 
demand for equality and independence, nevertheless clearly 
demonstrated their understanding of the basic interdependence 
of Africa and France. 

In this connection and in view of the importance which 
the United States places on recognition of interdependence, 
it is encouraging to note that the United Nations constitutes 
a stabilizing force for African nationalism. 

The U. N. Charter, to which the Accra Conferees dedicated 
themselves in their first resolution, provides opportunities for 
African nationalism to appeal to world opinion; holds out the 
stabilizing prospect of U. N. membership when independence 
is achieved; and creates, through membership, a framework 
of responsibility and security for newborn independent 
regimes. 

The Charter also provides the means for peaceful solution 
of disputes that will surely arise from arbitrarily-drawn bound- 
aries, tends to relieve Africa’s moderate leaders from concern 
with the dangers of external attack, and assists them in pre- 
venting the build-up of domestic pressures to launch un- 
profitable aggressive campaigns. 

The United Nations Trusteeship system, finally, charges 
each administering power with promoting the development of 
its trust territories toward self-government or independence. 

To sum up: The movement toward self-government is now 
going forward in Africa along lines based on the Western 
European parliamentary system of government. Social and 
economic advances are guided by concepts which Africans 
have acquired from Europeans and which were developed 
over the centuries and were suited to and expressive of Euro- 
peans. It is, however, incontestable that in time political, 
social, and economic systems will evolve in Africa that are 
consistent with and expressive of the distinctive African 
personality. We may confidently anticipate that this “African 
system” will preserve the essentials of democracy and the 
universal concept of the dignity of man. 

Although one seldom hears kind words for colonialism 
today, I am sure that if the historians among us were to 
project ourselves forward another decade or two, they would 
probably emphasize what the colonial powers brought to 
Africa, rather than what they took from it. My recent trip 
around the continent convinced me that both Africa and the 
world owe the metropolitan powers a great debt for the ad- 
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ministrative techniques, methods of economic development, 
the great capital investment and construction, and the educa- 
tional and public health measures they have brought the area. 

Although at the moment the African may look principally 
at the defects in these contributions—and there have been 
differing standards of European performance throughout the 
continent—the day may come, following his present mood of 
great expectations, when the African may well look back with 
satisfaction and gratitude on his associations with the metro- 
politan powers. 

However, let there be no mistake about the African at- 
mosphere of 1958, for although the manner of expression will 
vary with the area, the general theme is: “Better the ragged 
shirt of self-government, than the warm blanket of colonial 
protection.” 

In the long run, of course, the primary factor in African 
nationalist development is the African himself. He alone will 
finally determine his own future. Let us help him on the road 
to peaceful, orderly progress and fruitful collaboration between 
Africa and the Free World. 


Ill 
There is a cloud on the African horizon, much bigger than 
a man’s hand: The question of Algeria. The Pan-African 
Conference expressed deep concern over this question, among 
other things urging France “to recognize the right of the 


people of Algeria to independence and self-determination.” 
There is perhaps no problem in all of Africa today which 
disturbs more people and nations than the question of 
Algeria. The United States most certainly is gravely pre- 
occupied with the situation there. Many hours of debate at 
the United Nations General Assembly have exposed the 
pertinent aspects of this serious and complicated matter that 


deeply involves the interests of two areas of great importance 
to both the United States and the whole free world—France 
and North Africa. 

As we have stated on more than one occasion, and I repeat 
again this evening, the United States has consistently favored 
a “peaceful, democratic and just solution” of the Algerian 
problem. We sincerely hope that no avenue will be left un- 
explored to bring about such a solution. 

It is my firm belief, based on some personal experience in 
both North Africa and France, that this, above all, is a situa- 
tion that urgently requires more than usual patience and far- 
sighted statesmanship on the part of all concerned. Between 
metropolitan France and Algeria there is a genuine com- 
munity of interests founded on historical association, geogra- 
phy and mutual advantage. These are assets important to the 
Free World and should not be lost. 


IV 

Another cloud hanging over the prospects for fruitful col- 
laboration between Africa and the Free World is the problem 
of racialism. The Accra Conference condemned in strongest 
terms the practice of racial discrimination and segregation 
all over the world, and called for its speedy elimination from 
Africa. 

The United States opposes racial discrimination and segre- 
gation. Our Constitution and our Bill of Rights affirm the 
principle of racial equality and non-discrimination. These 
principles have been reaffirmed recently by the Supreme Court 
and the President. We are attempting to solve our very real 
problems at home by the process of orderly law enforcement. 

But in view of our difficulties in squaring practice with 
precept, it is imperative that we bear in mind that our moral 
influence on other nations in the question of racial policy is 
in direct relation to our achievements at home. We must 
therefore be humble and while adhering steadfastly to our 
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basic principles, attempt to exert a moderating influence upon 
extremists and oppose those who seek to exploit racial ten- 
sions for ulterior purposes, always avoiding, as we are bound 
to do by our historic tradition and by the United Nations 
Charter, unwarranted interference in the internal affairs of 
other countries. 

Let us examine, for a moment, racialism in Africa today 
and see if we cannot ascertain the root of the problem. 

Although there has been racial friction from time to time 
throughout the continent, the principal strain between Euro- 
peans and Africans develops mainly in areas where there are 
many permanent European settlers. This is particularly true 
in the East and the South. 

Racial problems, on the other hand, have been relatively 
minor or temporary in such regions as West Africa where 
white settlers are few or where the European has come almost 
exclusively as an administrator, missionary, teacher, trader, or 
technician. 

We can conclude, then, that i+ is probably not contact 
between African and European per se which gives rise to 
serious racial problems, but economic and social competition 
between these two permanently established racial groups, the 
African frankly envious of the higher European living standard 
and determined to improve his lot and increase his share of his 
country’s national product. 

The need, obviously, is for the development of a sense of 
multi-racial cooperation based on the ideals of brotherhood 
and equal justice. It is also essential that men of differing races 
demonstrate the necessary faith that men of differing races 
can live side by side and work out a mutually beneficial 
destiny. 

There can be no doubt that the European settler has shown 
the less advanced African much that he can emulate. European 
industry, imagination, skill, and development have all shown 
or provided the African a way of life that will contribute to 
his long term progress. 

We cannot, however, ignore the dangers inherent in any 
failure to meet the problem of harmonious relationships be- 
tween the many -races inhabitating Africa’s dependent and 
independent territories. 

v 

The Pan-African Conference recommended numerous 
measures to increase African regional economic and social 
cooperation. 

The United States recognizes the pressing need for regional 
and international cooperation in Africa’s economic and social 
development. Through our own Mutual Security and Recipro- 
cal Trade Programs, which have been in effect some years now, 
we are demonstrating clear recognition of our interdependence 
and mutuality of interest with other nations of the Free 
World, including the African nations. 

Africa's economic and social problems are so numerous, its 
need for capital, technical assistance and economic develop- 
ment so great, that no one nation can possibly fill the require- 
ment. It will clearly call for a great cooperative effort of all 
nations of the Free World. 

The United States has shown a clear willingness to help in 
this effort in every way possible and is Spang. economic, 
technical and military assistance as well as Export-Import 
Bank and Development Loan Fund loans to various inde- 
pendent and dependent African territories. The United States 
is also contributing substantially to such U. N. activities as 
those of the International Bank for Reconstruction aad De- 
velopment (IBRD) and the U. N. Extended Technical As- 
sistance Program. 

In addition we have supported creation of the new U. N. 
Economic Commission for Africa and have announced that 
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we are agreeable to becoming associated with the new multi- 
national Fund for Mutual Assistance in Africa South of the 
Sahara (FAMA) if such association is desired by the member 
nations. 

All of these governmental activities are necessary and good. 
But in order to build a sound and enduring economy, invest- 
ment and expanding trade are called for. And here private 
enterprise must play its part. 

American business is finding many opportunities in Africa 
and is planning new investments there to the mutual benefit 
of both Africa and the companies concerned. American 
private foundations and institutions are also expanding their 
African operations in such basic fields as public health, edu- 
cation, community development and race relations. American 
newspapers and magazines are increasing their staffs and com- 
munications with the continent, thus improving their report- 
ing to the American public and business community on current 
developments in the increasingly active area. 

We cannot stress too heavily how imperative it is that the 
free world help the moderate regimes now in power in Africa 
to provide their peoples with the essentials of economic 
progress—with an increasing share of the wealth that lies 
in their soil and forests and which their labor is producing. 
Africa today is generally friendly to the West. Threatening 
this attitude, however, are forces which would win the area 
away from its natural Western orientation to Communist 
domination or neutralist uncertainty. We must not lose 
time in Africa. We must anticipate events and meet them, 
before they develop critical proportions. 

Let no One assume, however, that the West is asleep. The 
European metropolitan powers have already committed ex- 
tensive resources to African economic development and are 
now trying to strengthen, diversify and improve the internal 
economic structure of their dependent territories. 

The United States, for its part, plans to continue providing 
aid to Africa and Congress has been asked for increased funds 
for this purpose in Fiscal Year 1959. It must remain crystal 
clear to all that the United States has a basic interest in 
African stability; that this in turn is clearly dependent on 
continuous progress, and that we must contribute to that 


progress. 
Time has obviously forced me to omit comment on many 
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other African objectives and problems set forth at the Pan- 
African Conference at Accra. But I am sure that during the 
course of the next three days we shall have ample opportunity 
to discuss them all. 

Meanwhile, a few conclusions may be in order. 


VI 


First, we must see opportunities in Africa, not problems. 

Africa’s resources, human and material, are vastly under- 
developed. We must strengthen the moderate regimes now in 
power by assisting them in the constructive process of 
developing their new nations. 

Second, free world leadership is being challenged in Africa 
today and requires vision, dynamism and fidelity to principle 
to maintain its vigor and strength. 

Moscow Radio in a broadcast on April 19th said of U. S. 
intentions in Africa: “With the assistance of the slogan of 
anti-colonialism, which they have been disseminating with 
increasing frequency in recent times, the United States is 
attempting to grab the countries which are liberating them- 
selves from the chains of old colonialism and to put them 
under their domination. Further they are making numerous 
endeavors to weaken the positions of their European friends 
in the colonies and to fill the vacuums thus created.” 

The United States has no fear of such lies. We know that 
our strength and our leadership are based on honest relations 
with all nations and on respect for the free way of life and 
human dignity. We are ready to be measured by the universal 
standard: “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

Third, the United States contribution to the achievement 
of constructive African objectives must be that of assistance 
to underdeveloped, emerging African states as one would to 
a member of his own family. Many speak of enlightened self- 
interest as motivating U. S. policies in Africa—and so be it: 
But I ask why we should be ashamed of offering Africa 
friendship for friendship’s sake? Is there anything weak about 
believing and following your Own instinctive ideals? Our 
history is one of generosity and we can take pride in continu- 
ing it. 

Africa is on the move. We are prepared to move with it 
as generous and understanding partners in all endeavors de- 
signed to further world cooperation, prosperity and peace. 


Nationalism and Collective Security 


SOVEREIGNTY INVOLVES OBLIGATIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
By FREDERICK W. JANDREY, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs 


Delivered before the First Annual Roundtable Conference, Institute of Ethnic Studies, Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C., April 25, 1958 


HAVE BEEN asked to speak to you today on the subject 

of “Nationalism and Collective Security”. This is quite 

an armful. Both subjects are of the utmost importance 
to present-day international relations. To do full justice to 
either would require a degree of elaboration which I cannot 
pretend to undertake on this occasion. Even if I limit myself 
to my actual objective of exploring the basic meaning of the 
two concepts and the relationship between them, I feel that 
I am being somewhat presumptuous. In fact, my effort here 
is not unlike the story of the seven-year-old boy who was 
squatting on the floor of his bedroom one afternoon drawing 
on a sheet of paper. His mother asked what he was doing. 
The boy canvenl tek he was drawing a picture of God. This 


aroused the mother’s curiosity, so she pointed out to her son 
that nobody knows what God looks like. The seven-year-old 
didn’c seem disturbed by this news. He busily continued his 
artistic endeavors and then turned to his mother with an 
immortal reply. “They will mow”, he said. 

My own ambitions are more modest. I hope merely to turn 
the spotlight on a subject which needs some illumination, and 
which vitally affects the everyday work of the American 
diplomat. It is my thesis that the movement toward collective 
security and the nationalist movement represent two of the 
most significant developments of our era, and that these two 
trends are essentially useful and harmonious. 

Our first task is one of definition. Although the concept of 
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collective security is much newer than the idea of nationalism, 
the former is easier to define. In essence, the development 
of the concept of collective security proceeds from an aware- 
ness of the fact that an individual nation—whether great or 
small, strong or weak—is no longer capable alone of assuring 
peace, safety, and freedom to its peoples. On the basis of this 
fact, the nations of the world have undertaken various kinds 
of cooperative arrangements in order to deter aggression, 
achieve peace and stability, and promote the well-being of 
their populations. 

These arrangements have taken two basic patterns—world- 
wide and regional. The first major attempt at a world-wide 
arrangement, of course, was the League of Nations. Today, the 
League is generally regarded as having been a failure. The 
memory of World War II is still too recent for us to dispute 
this reputation. The League had many weaknesses, not the least 
of which was its failure to include all the major powers in 
its membership. 

In retrospect, it is interesting to note that the League 
did manage to achieve certain limited successes. Out of a 
total of 63 disputes submitted to it, the League settled 36 
and assisted in arbitrating 18 others. But it failed—or more 
correctly, its members failed—miserably in dealing with ag- 
gressions by the big powers. It appeared equally helpless in 
dealing with the seemingly irresistible series of events leading 
to the second World War, in the flames of which the League 
itself perished. 

Those who blueprinted the United Nations at the end of 
World War II made a successful effort to cure many of the 
defects which had doomed the League. The United Nations 
today is a going concern—an important fact of international 
life—with far greater prestige and influence than the League 
ever attained. It has a substantial record of accomplishment 
in the field of international security—as well as a record of 
having contributed to human advancement and well-being in 
many other fields. 

One of the most important activities of the United Nations, 
moreover, is to promote the orderly attainment of self- 
government or independence for all peoples and to familiarize 
them with the principles and techniques of our international 
society, including those of the United Nations and the concept 
of collective security. The United Nations provides a means 
for influencing order and progress among states and peoples 
while guiding inevitable change constructively. We have 
reason to expect that the United Nations system will become 
ever more important and vital in the years ahead, because its 
purposes are responsible to the desires of men and women 
everywhere for the maintenance of peace and security; for 
the pacific settlement of disputes; for economic advancement 
and social progress; for civil and political rights; and for the 
self-determination of nations and peoples. 

The United Nations, however, mirrors the world we live in 
and, in the present climate, it is evident that the United 
Nations has its limitations as a collective security agency. Major 
power relationships are not such as to permit the full operation 
of the UN security system. The UN force comprising national 
contingents which was contemplated by the UN Charter has 
not been established and the Soviet attitude continues to make 
that plan impractical. Nevertheless, the UN has shown that 
it can respond to emergencies, as when it established the 
United Nations Command in Korea and repelled the com- 
munist aggression. It responded again when a United Nations 
Emergency Force was desired in the Near East. Whenever the 
Members are willing to take the necessary collective action, 
the United Nations can provide the desired forum, the neces- 
sary recommendations, and the appropriate agency. 

It is true that the Security Council has not played the 
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primary role that was envisaged for it. The Soviet Union's 
abuse of the permanent member's veto in the Security Council, 
where the Soviet representative has exercised the veto eighty- 
two of the eighty-six times it has been used, has led to this 
result. It has, however, contributed also to the growth of the 
veto-free General Assembly which is equipped to recommend 
collective measures, including the use of armed force, if the 
Security Council fails to perform its function. 

The United Nations’ limitations are not mechanical. They 
flow from the basic fact that among the 81 sovereign members 
there are many divergent interests, which in particular situa- 
tions may outweigh their common interest in universal 
security. Moreover, the UN has had to develop in an unsettled 
post-war era in which the principal problems have arisen from 
fundamental disagreements concerning the very nature of the 
desired post-war Order. The problem of greatest concern to us, 
of course, has been the Soviet drive to communize the world. 

The UN Charter recognizes the right of members to 
individual and collective self-defense, and it provides for 
regional arrangements to supplement the UN security system. 
In the situation we have faced over the last ten years, par- 
ticularly since the communist take-over of Czechoslovakia, the 
free nations have found it essential to bolster or establish 
various regional collective security arrangements in order to 
strengthen their posture. These regional arrangements today 
provide the free world its primary protection against the 
Soviet drive for a Soviet world, because they constitute today 
the principal institutions available to the free world or the 
United Nations for collective security action. 

The most important of these arrangements in the order of 
their establishment are the Organization of American States, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization, and the Baghdad Pact. While these 
regional systems differ among themselves in membership, 
structure, and function, they have certain important elements 
in common, including their relationship to the United Nations 
system. None of them involves any surrender of sovereignty 
on the part of the member states. At the same time, their size 
and selective membership permit a much higher degree of 
cohesion than is possible in the larger and more heterogeneous 
forum of the UN. 

Each of the regional arrangements is specifically designed 
to enable the member states more effectively to resist ag- 
gression, and each recognizes that the principal source of 
aggression is the Soviet empire. Each regional system embodies 
the principle of mutual assistance in the event of aggression. 
It is also significant that these regional arrangements repre- 
sent something more than a mutual exchange of pledges to 
take action in the event of armed attack. They provide for a 
continuous peacetime working relationship among the 
members. 

Equally important is the fact that the regional arrange- 
ments not only look toward military cooperation among their 
members, but also toward extensive — and economic, 
and cultural cooperation. This flows from a general recogni- 
tion that Soviet aggression itself is not limited to a threat of 
military attack but embodies a variety of political, economic 
and psychological techniques. 

The rezional collective security arrangements I have men- 
tioned also differ considerably as to type and degree of 
cooperation undertaken. NATO has gone farthest in the 
direction of unified action. Here we have a sizeable collective 
defense force under international command; joint strategic 
planning; a commonly developed and financed system of bases 
and other military facilities; mutual efforts in military pro- 
duction, and various other collective activities aimed at 
achieving a high level of defensive power that can be main- 
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tained in a constant state of readiness. This defense activity 
is matched by a great deal of cooperative activity in political, 
economic and other matters. Political consultations within 
NATO, for example, have attained a degree of intimacy and 
detail that is probably unprecedented among 15 sovereign 
governments. Similarly, the NATO countries are now embark- 
ing on certain potentially far-reaching experiments in scien- 
tific and technological cooperation. There are other examples 
that I will not try to describe at this time. 

The regional systems of collective security, taken all to- 
gether, clearly represent the free world’s main barrier to 
Soviet ambitions. Partly for this reason, these regional systems 
have become subjects of controversy. Their very effectiveness 
has made them the targets of an unceasing propaganda attack 
by the Communists. In any case, it is the regional system of 
collective security that I will consider primarily in examining 
the relationship between collective security and the concept 
of nationalism. 

As we turn to a consideration of nationalism, I must repeat 
my observation that nationalism is difficult to define. The term 
embodies a wide range of concepts and emotions. It applies 
to a primitive native who is just beginning to feel a vague 
discontent toward the presence of foreigners, just as it applies 
to an American who sternly demands that our government 
“go it alone.” It includes the zealous pride that citizens of a 
newly-independent state feel in their new institutions, just as 
it includes the pride that a European may feel in his country’s 
overseas empire. It lay at the core of our forefathers’ struggle 
for independence, just as it also lay at the core of the hideous 
Nazi dream of world conquest. It embraces the gradual evolu- 
tion of a colonial people toward freedom and dignity, just as 
it also embraces the imeradicable yearning for a restoration 
of national freedom among those who have lost that freedom, 
such as the enslaved peoples of most of Eastern Europe. 

Nationalism is a bundle of combinations and contradictions. 
It may be compounded of the deepest love and most vicious 
hatred of which the human being is capable. Sometimes 
nationalism is inseparable from racial and religious passions. 
Sometimes it pushes all other passions and loyalties into the 
background. Sometimes it is a fountainhead of progress, and 
sometimes a cesspool of retrogression. Everything depends 
upon the form it takes, and it takes many forms. 

But the most important fact about nationalism is simply 
the fact that it exists. We may admire it or deplore it, but 
we cannot escape it. It is one of the most powerful forces of 
our age and, in the long run, may well prove to be the most 
powerful of all. 

As we all know, the most dynamic manifestation of the 
nationalist spirit in our generation is found in Asia and 
Africa. On these two continents, twenty countries have at- 
tained national independence during the last fifteen years. 
There are several additional territories, primarily in Africa, 
which are standing today on the threshold of self-government. 

To some students of history, it may seem an anomaly that 
the fierce upsurge of the national spirit in Asia and Africa is 
taking place at the same time that many of the older nations 
of Europe, North Africa, and South America are becoming 
increasingly aware of the limitations upon the capacity of any 
individual nation to shape its own destiny. But this difference 
of attitudes is wholly understandable. Most Western nations 
achieved national independence long ago. They have had 
many years to learn that national self-sufficiency is a myth, 
and to develop aspirations that cannot be satisfied within the 
confines of national boundaries. Their freedom to choose 
between a purely national and a collective approach to their 
problems—including the possible choice of supernational 
arrangements—has long been taken for granted. On the other 
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hand, most of the peoples of Africa and Asia have just at- 
tained—or have not yet attained—the precious privilege of 
self-determination. To many of them, national independence 
means the end of a long and arduous road, and has an intrinsic 
quality that transcends mere politics. The need for close 
political and economic association with other states—which 
many of the emerging peoples fully recognize—often cannot 
be fulfilled until they feel completely secure in the possession 
and exercise of their right of choice. In brief, their political 
development must be expected to follow the same basic pattern 
found in the histories of the older nations—in that national 
consciousness must usually precede international consciousness. 

I do not want to imply that 20th century nationalism is 
confined to the continents of Asia and Africa. Some of 
the nations of Western Europe, in past years, have exhibited 
forms of nationalism more extreme and dangerous than have 
been seen anywhere else on the globe. I need not dwell 
at length upon the deadly virus of Nazism and Fascism. 
Even today, despite their sharper awareness of the dan- 
gers of excessive nationalism and their recent drive toward 
new forms of association, most of the countries of Western 
Europe and the Western hemisphere have deep-rooted nation- 
alist feelings. We would do well not to forget this fact, for 
many things would be inexplicable without it. The present 
dilemma in Algeria, for example, requires consideration of 
French nationalism as much as Algerian nationalism. Similarly, 
much of the Communist propaganda now being directed 
toward the Western nations is designed to arouse latent 
nationalist passions in opposition to collective security and 
other cooperative endeavors. Nevertheless, I think we cannot 
avoid recognizing as a fact that the appeal and impetus of 
nationalism in Asia and Africa today are more fundamental 
and more intense than what we find in most Western countries. 

To many of the newly-emerging peoples, nationalism is a 
religion—a magical answer to all human strivings. Those 
scholars who are inclined to accept the facile assumption that 
economic motives are the prime determinants of human be- 
havior will find little support for their theories in a spectacle 
of thousands of hungry and ragged human beings demonstrat- 
ing their readiness to subordinate everything to their urge for 
national identity and freedom. 

In reality, of course, the emerging peoples see no conflict 
between the desire for self-determination and their personal 
and social aspirations. They believe independence will auto- 
matically mean more bread, more clothes, more education, 
better health, and greater personal freedom and dignity. In 
some instances, these expectations will be realized. In others, 
the peoples concerned will be badly disappointed and dis- 
illusioned. 

Exaggerated expectations represent one of the very real 
problems produced by the wave of nationalism. Modern-day 
nationalism also presents certain other problems which we 
should examine objectively and frankly. 

When I stress the problems presented by nationalism, I 
do not want to imply that the existence of such problems 
would justify an effort on the part of the United States or any 
other nation to obstruct evolution towards self-determination. 
This would be a losing game, even if we wanted to attempt it, 
and the United States most certainly does not. On the contrary, 
I doubt that any other nation in history has been so thoroughly 
committed to the principle of self-determination. We took a 
strong initiative to have this principle inscribed in the United 
Nations Charter. We have also used our influence repeatedly 
to make self-determination a reality in particular situations. 
The records of history—which cannot be obliterated by any 
quantity of malicious propaganda—show clearly that the 
United States made a major contribution to the achievement 
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of independence by a large number of African and Asian 
states during the past fifteen years. 

Self-determination, of course, is mot synonymous with 
nationality. Essentially, ic means the right to choose. The 
peoples of some territories may determine that their best 
interests are served by maintaining a tight political relationship 
with the mother country, Or perhaps by uniting their destiny 
with that of another state. Other peoples may decide that 
independence is the only status acceptable to them. We cannot 
quarrel with either choice, so long as the peoples concerned 
are able to exercise this choice in a free and orderly manner. 
Where formerly-dependent territories have chosen inde- 
pendence, we have not only welcomed them into the com- 
munity Of nations, but have also in many instances given 
concrete assistance to help establish a firm foundation for 
their national existence. 

Our country’s devotion to self-determination has been mani- 
fest in other ways. Our record with respect to our own former 
territories, such as the Philippines and Puerto Rico, is one of 
which we can be justly proud. We have also worked unceas- 
ingly to encourage the restoration of self-determination for the 
peoples of Eastern Europe, and we will never abandon this 
goal. In some parts of the world, there has been a regrettable 
lack of concern about the enslavement of Eastern European 
peoples, but we are convinced that the validity of the principle 
of self-determination is not limited to any race or continent. 
Whenever the curtain of tyranny is lowered on any people, 
we hope that all peoples who are seeking to establish or 
maintain their own right of self-determination will understand 
“for whom the bell rolls”. 

I think we realize that the concept of self-determination is 
not as simple as it sounds. It is sometimes difficult, for example, 
to determine what groups are properly covered by the word 
“people”, or what areas are encompassed by the concept of a 
“nation”. Similarly, we find that the freedom of one segment 
of a people to choose self-determination may vitally affect 
the freedom of associated peoples. But these considerations do 
not impair the fundamental validity of the principle itself. 

It is equally important to recognize that the spirit of nation- 
alism, which so often underlies the urge for self-determination, 
is intrinsically a valuable and productive force. Without 
national. pride and devotion, a great deal of man’s cultural, 
social, and technical progress might have been impossible. 
The “nation” will probably remain the principal focal point 
of mankind's political, social, and economic life for many 
years to come. However, as I said before, a clear and balanced 
view of modern international relations requires us to be aware 
of the problems and dangers of nationalism as well as its 
virtues—to be aware of the perils as well as the opportunities 
created by the nationalist revolution. 

In the first place, we must recognize that the peoples of 
some dependent areas are likely to experience great difficul- 
ties in achieving or sustaining an independent political 
existence, and may find advantages in considering alternative 
political relationships. One fairly common problem is the lack 
of economic viability. Another may be the absence of any 
real sense of national identity. Some areas are made up of 
groups which have little in common except, in some instances, 
a common resentment toward their foreign rulers. This alone 
is obviously not a strong foundation for statehood. 

The free world needs to give the most careful and sympa- 
thetic attention to areas where the capacity for national 
existence is questionable. We all know that a colonial territory 
seething with revolt represents a festering sore which may 
threaten the health and stability of an entire region. But a 
nominally independent state which cannot sustain its national 
existence may be equally malignant. In the final analysis, of 
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course, the peoples concerned must make their own choice. 
All we can do is to make available our experience and coopera- 
tion, both in connection with the making of the choice and 
in helping to maximize the success of the course chosen. 

Another closely related problem emerging from the na- 
tionalist movement is the danger of premature independence. 
Even where a particular area has a good prospect of eventually 
maintaining an independent existence, this prospect may be 
seriously endangered if it attains nominal sovereignty before 
its peoples are prepared for the tasks and responsibilities that 
accompany sovereignty. 

There is no objective standard, of course, by which a 
peoples’ readiness for self-government can be measured. Even 
with the best of motives, the natural tendency of a metro- 
politan authority is to insist that the dependent territory should 
“wait a little longer”. By the same token, a dependent people 
is likely to overestimate its capacity for self-government. 

The need for continued help and guidance by the metro- 
politan powers in many dependent areas is widely recognized. 
In some areas, the very idea of a national community rela- 
tionship has not yet crystalized. There are areas where the 
population is just learning to deal with disease, famine, floods, 
insect plagues and other forces of nature. There are areas 
which need substantial help in developing their economic re- 
sources. There are areas which cannot alone undertake the 
burdens of military defense. There are areas where there is 
still much work to be done in establishing modern forms of 
political and social administration. In other words, there are 
several dependent areas where the sudden withdrawal of 
foreign presence and cooperation would be dangerous to the 
people concerned and the whole world. 

The biggest danger of premature independence is that it 
can lead all too easily to the loss of independence itself. It is 
mo secret that there are malevolent forces loose in the 
modern world. Every new state must inevitably engage in 
political experimentation. Experimentation is one of the sacred 
privileges of freedom. But the risks of failure are much greater 
today than they were a generation ago. Whenever a newly- 
independent state stumbles and falls, the buzzards circling 
overhead are ever ready to swoop down for the remains. 

It is in the interest of the United States, of the Western 
world and of the dependent peoples themselves that there 
be a steady and orderly movement toward self-government in 
Africa and Asia. Where the people of a territory wish to 
retain political ties with Europe, they should be able to make 
this choice freely. Where they choose independence, they 
should have a form of independence that will endure and grow. 

I have placed considerable emphasis upon the danger of 
premature independence. But there is a parallel danger which 
is no less acute—namely, that self-determination in some in- 
stances may be too long delayed. The states which administer 
dependent territories have accepted the obligation to help 
prepare these territories for self-government. The United 
States believes that this preparation should follow a pattern 
of orderly evolution. But the principle of “orderly evolution” 
should never be used as an excuse for procrastination. 

Whenever any dependent people reaches a stage of material 
and psychological preparedness to determine its own destiny, 
unreasonable delay in the exercise of self-determination may 
have disastrous consequences. Prolonged delay may convert an 
orderly nationalist trend into an eruption of irresponsibility 
and violence. It may cause a legitimate nationalist movement 
to be infiltrated and perverted by Communists or by agents of 
other imperialisms. It may utterly destroy all prospects of 
continued political and economic association between the ter- 
ritory and the administering power, thus damaging both 
parties. Moveover, we have ample evidence that “delaying 
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actions” of this kind are almost never successful. It is like 
trying to put a cork into a volcano. 

Another problem sometimes arising from nationalism is the 
disruption of free-world relationships. Just as nationalism 
often originates as a resentment toward the dominant presence 
of foreign authorities, so it may, in its most extreme form, 
involve an attempt to achieve total isolation from foreign 
influences. In the name of national autonomy, long-standing 
political and cultural links may be broken, common defense 
arrangements cancelled, mutually beneficial trading relation- 
ships destroyed, and mutually-beneficial investments prohibited 
or confiscated. At a time when the free world needs maximum 
unity in order to survive, the nationalist spirit may be used 
as an instrument of division and dispersion. 

The newly-independent states, of course, have no monopoly 
on this kind of nationalism. Even in our own country there 
are some who, at the first hint of economic difficulty, are quick 
to suggest that we cut down foreign investments, place bar- 
riers On imports and eliminate foreign aid. But wherever it may 
be found, this aspect of nationalism is injurious. Our own 
national security and well-being is closely linked with the 
strength and prosperity of nations in all parts of the world. 
This means that we have an important stake in the relations 
of these nations with one another. We recognize, for example, 
the political and economic interests which several of our 
European allies have in Africa and Asia, and the continuing 
interest which many newly-independent states have in main- 
taining a close relationship with Europe. Europe needs raw 
materials and markets, just as the less developed areas need 
European manufacturers, technical skills and educational 
facilities. 

Still another problem connected with nationalism is the 
frequent failure to understand that sovereignty involves obli- 
gations and responsibilities as well as rights and privileges. 
This is often a hard lesson for newly-emerging peoples to 
learn. Young nations have a habit of being somewhat unin- 
hibited. Our own was no exception. We can recall that the 
War of 1812 was fought over issues that might easily have 
been settled through quiet negotiation by a nation less sensitive 
to insults and less eager to demonsrate its muscle. But we 
were “feeling our oats”, just as many other newly-independent 
peoples have done before and since. 

The struggle for national existence typically unleashes 
powerful emotional energies, and these energies do not subside 
with the attainment of statehood. In America’s own history, 
our vast revolutionary energies found an outlet in the west- 
ward movement, but in many new nations no such convenient 
diversion is possible. The result may be a period of internal 
turmoil and attempts at external expansion. 

Related to the problems I have already mentioned is another 
danger which overshadows them all. This is not so much a 
danger arisiz:,; from nationalism as it is a danger to nationalism. 
I refer to the possibility that particular national movements 
may be perverted by the international Communist conspiracy 
and, in the process of perversion, destroyed. 

Fundamentally, of course, nationalism and Communism are 
wholly antithetical. On the one hand, we know that a deep and 
enlightened national consciousness can be one of the strongest 
psychological bulwarks against Communism. On the other, 
we know that Communism always seeks to destroy the in- 
dependent nation—and eventually to make all nations 
provinces of a universal Communist empire. In 1947 Stalin 
himself revealed the true aim of Soviet policy when he said: 

“Let us hope that . . . the new confederate state will be 
another decisive step toward the amalgamation of the toilers 
of the whole world into a single World Socialist Soviet Re- 
public.” 


But we do not need to rely upon abstract expressions of 
Communist philosophy to comprehend Soviet purposes. The 
post-war history of Eastern Europe offers unmistakable evi- 
dence of the Soviet Union's destructive designs. A number 
of ancient and proud nations have been utterly crushed, some 
formally integrated into the USSR and others permitted to 
retain only the hollow shell of national existence. The efforts 
of local populations to regain self-determination have been 
ruthlessly stamped out, as in Hungary and the Soviet Zone 
of Germany. 

While the Soviet rulers will not tolerate nationalism within 
their own system, they have nevertheless found nationalism 
in other areas potentially useful to their program of conquest. 

First, of course, they appreciate the impetus of nationalism 
and wish to ride with the tide—to create the false impression 
that nationalism and Communism are natural allies. Second, 
they know that a period of national revolution is almost always 
a time of political and social turmoil, and that Communists 
have a unique opportunity to pour acid on troubled waters. 
By the same token, a period of social upheaval enables Com- 
munist agents and sympathizers to gain respectability, to in- 
filtrate legitimate nationalist organizations and to spread Com- 
munist ideas. Third, the Soviet strategists hope that nationalist 
movements in certain areas will result in the creation of weak 
and unstable states which will be unable to resist Communist 
penetration and which will eventually disintegrate, leaving 
the Communists to pick up the pieces. Finally, even in areas 
where the prospect of a Communist takeover is remote, the 
Soviet rulers hope that nationalism can be used to destroy 
established political and economic ties among the free nations, 
to create cleavages and strains, and thereby to weaken the free 
world’s total powers of resistance. Thus, nationalism offers the 
Communists a wide range of opportunities. Where they see a 
dependent territory seeking independence, they hope, as a 
maximum, to set in motion a train of events which will ulti- 
mately convert this area into a Soviet colony. As a minimum, 
they hope to drive a wedge between this territory and the 
West. In either case, the Soviet Union would be the winner. 

Soviet purposes and tactics are but dimly understood in 
many newly-emerging areas, where an obsession with Western 
colonialism has blinded many nationalists to the infinitely 
greater threat of Soviet imperialism. During the last 15 years, 
about 750 million people formerly under Western rule have 
gained independence. During this same 15 years, more than 
800 million people have been added to the Communist empire. 
The Western colonial systems are rapidly giving way to new 
relationships, while the Soviet colonial system is relentlessly 
pressing forward in all directions. 

It would be one of the profound disasters of human history 
if the great movement toward self-determination should prove 
no more than an illusory interval betwecn Western rule and a 
form of degradation and slavery much more terrible than any 
people subject to Western rule have ever known. 

The United States Government is committed to the belief 
that the aversion of this tragedy requires maximum unity of 
spirit and action among the peoples of the free world. To a 
considerable extent, this unity has been pursued through 
collective security arrangements. This brings me directly to 
tiie question of the relationship between collective security 
and nationalism. 

I think it is obvious at the outset that there is no real con- 
flict or inconsistency between the national idea and the con- 
cept of collective security. All our collective security systems 
are made up of free and sovereign nations. Moreover, the basic 
purpose of collective security is to preserve the nation—not 
to compromise or destroy it. The underlying principle of collec- 
tive security is simply the fact—demonstrated time and again 
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—that the safety of the individual nation, the maintenance of 
its position in world affairs and the attainment of the aspira- 
tions of its people can only be assured through association 
with other nations. John Donne said that “all mankind is one 
continent”, and the passage of 300 years has gradually turned 
this observation from an expression of poetic idealism to an 
expression of inescapable fact. 

It must be recognized, of course, that the conjuncticn of 
the two concepts sometimes presents difficulties. There is a 
conflict—an inexorable conflict—between collective security 
and the kind of nationalism that causes a country to ignore 
obligations and responsibilities, or to engage in imperialism 
against its neighbors. But this form of nationalism, fortunately, 
is not very prevalent. 

There is also a conflict between collective security and the 
obsolete notion that a nation is able to isolate itself from the 
world, or to maintain complete freedom of action in its rela- 
tions with other nations. This aspect of nationalism is familiar 
even here in America. It is reflected by those persons who 
scorn the processes of consultation between the United States 
and its allies, and who demand that even the tiniest American 
interest be given absolute precedence over all foreign interests. 
It is reflected by those who oppose foreign trade, foreign aid, 
foreign assignments of American troops, cultural exchanges, 
and other acts aimed at increasing the total strength and 
cohesion of the free world. It is reflected by those who ask 
repeatedly why the United States does not “compel” one or 
another of its allies to knuckle under to American policies. 

Now, I fervently believe that the development of our 
collective security systems has afforded vast rewards to America 
and its allies alike, but I don’t want to suggest that anyone 
is getting something for nothing. Collective security isn’t 
“for free”. Whenever you join together with others in any 
enterprise you automatically assume certain limitations on 
your own freedom of action and certain obligations toward 
the other fellow. This is true of a bridge club, or a boy scout 
troop, and it is certainly no less true of NATO, SEATO, or 
the OAS. 

There are some who have confused the restraints and obli- 
gations of collective security with a loss of sovereignty. In 
fact, this may be one reason why certain states have been re- 
luctant to enter into collective security arrangements. But the 
comparison is false. As a practical matter, no individual 
nation ever has complete freedom of action in international 
affairs. Its power and influence are limited, and its alternative 
courses of action are limited. In actuality, a nation’s ability 
to exert effective influence on the course of international 
events is enhanced rather than diminished by cooperation 
with other nations. As long as I am a citizen of the United 
States, there are going to be certain legal and social limita- 
tions on my freedom of action. But, I have a lot more genuine 
freedom of action than I would have if I tried to live alone 
on a desert island. Most of us wouldn’t make very good 
Robinson Crusoes. 

All told, I would say that there are no serious conflicts 
between collective security and responsible nationalism. This 
conclusion is underscored by the fact that virtually all coun- 
tries have accepted United Nations membership and that 
nearly two-thirds of the nations of the free world have entered 
into one or more of the regional collective security arrange- 
ments. This includes several of the newly-independent states, 
who have suffered no impairment of nationality nor weaken- 
ing of national spirit by their commitment to collective 
security. 

At the same time, we must try to understand the attitudes 
of other states which are not yet prepared to undertake such 
commitments. Among some of the newly-independent states, 
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as I have noted, there is much suspicion and fear of regional 
collective security systems. A state which has only recently 
gained independence may feel that any close relationship with 
other nations is a threat to that independence. This may be 
especially true where a former governing power is involved. 
Similarly a state, whether now or old, may feel that it can 
retain greater influence or maneuverability through a neutral 
policy than through the principle of collective security. Or 
again, certain states may fail to recognize any threat to their 
existence which would justify collective action. One of the 
most unfortunate myths current in certain parts of the world 
is the notion that the Soviet empire and the Western nations 
represent two great “blocs” which are engaged in a struggle 
for power, and that other nations have no significant stake in 
the outcome of this struggle. 

We fully respect the right of any state to choose neutrality. 
We would never try to compel a nation to join a collective 
security system against its will. But this does not mean that 
we are obliged to agree with its reasoning. 

It would have been comparatively easy for the United 
States itself to have retreated to a policy of neutrality and 
isolation after World War II. We had ample precedent in a 
history of isolation. Our immediate survival and safety were 
probably in less immediate danger than the safety and survival 
of any other nation. We were strong; we were free; we were 
prosperous. We had no territorial designs nor compulsion to 
assert our power and prestige. If we had been shortsighted 
and lazy, we might very well have sat on our hands and 
watched Soviet imperialism gobble up the nations of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa one by one. 

Fortunately for ourselves—and fortunately for the whole 
world—we took a more far-sighted view. We recognized that 
in the long run we could not survive unless the free world as a 
whole survived—that we could not live forever as an isolated 
island in a Communist ocean. So we committed ourselves to 
help other free nations to survive. This is the sole basis of the 
so-called “power struggle” in which we are said to be engaged. 
Allies and neutrals alike have drawn immense benefits from 
our commitment to collective security. 

But just as we ourselves have recognized our inability to 
“go it alone”, so do we believe that, in the long run, mo free 
nation can successfully go it alone. We can understand how a 
newly-independent state may be jealous of its position. We can 
understand that some devout nationalists may be sincerely 
fearful of international association. Where nationalism leads 
to a choice of neutrality, we will respect that choice. But this 
does not mean that neutrality can be preserved. The Soviet 
Union and its Communist handymen have never respected 
either neutrality or nationality. To them, a neutral is simply a 
potential victim. 

The Soviet rulers are well aware that the impulse of 
nationalism is mighty. They are equally aware that their 
designs for world conquest have been held in check sper | 
by the collective security systems established by the free world. 
It is natural and inevitable, therefore, that Communist propa- 
ganda should strive constantly to convince the world that col- 
lective security is inconsistent with the pursuit of national 
aspirations. The phrase “divide and conquer” is as old as 
history, but rarely has the principle been used to such effect 
as by the Soviet schemers. Where they are unable to capture 
and control the movement toward national independence, they 
are determined at least to make sure that emerging nations 
deny themselves the political, economic, and military protec- 
tion that collective security offers. 

I do not believe the Communists will succeed in this 
maneuver. Time is on our side, for time brings knowledge and 
understanding. I believe that nationalism is a healthy instinct, 
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and that it will diligently seek out and choose the pathway of 
its own survival. With the passing years, we have good reason 
to hope that those governments and peoples most devoted to 
their national existence will, for this very reason, be most 
ready to protect that existence through collective action. 
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Both the new and the older forms of national society still 
have a lot to learn—about each other and about the perilous 
world we inhabit. We must live together and learn together 
until we have the mutual understanding and trust that will 
permit us to work together and survive together. 


United States and World Trade 


AMERICAN POLICY AT THE CROSSROADS 
By FRANCIS E. SIMMONS, Manager, Washington Office, American Viscose Corporation 


Delivered to the Front Royal Rotary Club, Front Royal, Virginia, April 18, 1958 


I am reminded of an appropriate Scripture: “In the day 

of prosperity be joyful, but in the day of adversity con- 
sider” (Eccl. 7: 14). The circumstances of our economy 
today make this timely counsel. 

These are adverse days, as we are all too well aware. We 
owe it to ourselves to take time to consider seriously just 
where we as a Nation stand on the matter of foreign trade 
policy, to review the road over which we have traveled, and 
to contemplate what is the best path to follow as we move 
ahead. I am grateful to the Front Royal Rotary Club for this 
opportunity to consider this matter with you. 

Few major issues have broader scope than our foreign 
trade policy, and yet manage to influence every level of our 
economy. Public attention focuses naturally on developments 
in Washington, but the impact carries right through to Front 
Royal. 

Unfortunately, the clear dimensions of the issue itself have 
been blurred by some who imply that failure to give the 
administration additional tariff-cutting powers for 5 more 
years might throw countless Americans out of work and drive 
our allies into the arms of communism. I hope, in these few 
minutes with you today, to help restore this national issue 
to sensible, realistic proportions. 

I want to establish with you beyond question that a refusal 
by Congress to grant the President further tariff-cutting 
powers would in no way change the present tariff rate structure 
and, therefore, would not affect the volume of foreign trade 
that has been built up or jeopardize any of the jobs that 
depend on it. I will be obliged to tell you more later as to the 
jeopardy to other American jobs from imports that have been 
dumped into the American market at unfair prices. 

Since the passage of the Trade Agreements Act in 1934, 
American tariffs have been pared to the point where the 
United States stands as one of the lowest tariff countries in 
the world. Under existing rates, foreign exporters have found 
no difficulty in constantly increasing their volume of trade 
with this country, frequently to the distress of certain less 
adequately protected industries such as textiles, on which 
American Viscose Corp. is dependent for a substantial part of 
its market. 


I: ADDRESSING this particular subject at this time, 


TRADE PROGRAM OUTMODED 

I hope today to enlist your interest for I am convinced 
that in the long run, only the active support of informed 
citizens—in Front Royal and every other American com- 
munity—will pave the way to a sound, equitable solution to 
the foreign trade problem. 

The ms there. wars program for a 5-year extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act, with further tariff-cutting authority, 
seems willfully dedicated to the interests of the international- 


ists without due regard for the effect on American industry. 
How can American Viscose Corp. or any other American 
industry that is vulnerable to low-wage import competition 
afford to consider the future with any assurance while the 
Federal Government clings stubbornly to a program of the 
past? 

No matter what new window dressing is installed or how 
many new coats of paint are applied, or the gadgets like peril 
point and escape clause that have been tacked on for vote 
appeal, the fact remains that the foreign trade vehicle we are 
asked to ride is still the model of 1934. 

There is no need to remind you of the tremendous changes 
that have occurred in our national economy and international 
outlodk in the past quarter century. Many completely new 
industries have come into being since the basic Tariff Act of 
1930. 

At that time the production of rayon staple, which now 
has become a major part of our industry and of AVC’s Front 
Royal output, was nothing more than a fond hope. As a 
result, the tariff protection which was accorded the infant 
rayon yarn industry was not extended proportionately to staple, 
which has suffered progressively under the antiquated 1934 
Trade Agreement Act and further tariff cuts. 


IMPACT OF IMPORT COMPETITION 

As a result, 85 million to 170 million pounds of rayon staple 
(1955-57 range) are delivered annually to American textile 
mills at prices American manufacturers cannot match and 
remain in business. Imports last year exceeded the combined 
output of the American Viscose plants here at Front Royal 
and at Parkersburg, W. Va. Most of this foreign-made staple 
was sold here at lower prices than it brought in its own 
home market, a clear case of the unfair trade practice of 
“dumping.” 

This, of course, is only one example of import market 
invasion. I could cite numerous other instances, such as the 
loss of 52 percent of the domestic market for hardwood ply- 
wood, 60 percent of the domestic market for watches and 
clecks, and nearly 70 percent of the domestic market for 
velveteen fabrics. 

The plight of the velveteen industry strikes close to home. 
As recently as 1952, the Crompton-Shenandoah Co. in Waynes- 
boro employed 150 operators in its velveteen-cutting division. 
By the summer of 1957, after imports had overrun the 
market, this division was down to 17 workers. Any slight 
subsequent improvement is completely dependent on the 
forbearance of Japan. 


FAIR COMPETITION UNDER FREE ENTERPRISE 
Let me make it clear that we have no quarrel with com- 
petition. Healthy, give-and-take competition is part and parcel 
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of the American economy. It has furnished the spark for 
economic growth and vitality. 

But there are two kinds of competition. One involves a 
match under mutually advantageous ground rules. This is 
the kind of competition under which America has flourished. 
The other kind is the predatory variety of competition which 
we decided long since to prohibit in the United States. 

Domestic market practices are regulated by the Robinson- 
Patman Act to prevent price discrimination; the Fair Labor 
Standard Act to control hours of work and hourly earnings; 
antimonopoly laws; and numerous other equalizers in the in- 
terest of healthy competition. 

Similarly, the tariff structure was intended originally by 
Congress to equalize conditions of competition, particularly 
labor costs, between American producers and their foreign 
competitors. We ask no quarter on technology and manufac- 
turing efficiency, but sweatshop labor outlawed in this country 
is no more palatable when it originates abroad. 

American business is compelled to be ruggedly individual- 
istic under the antimonopoly laws, whereas the combinations, 
agreements, and restrictive practices of foreign cartels or 
other groups are well known. We know from experience how 
difficult it is to enter their markets and how free they are to 
invade ours. 


ANTIDUMPING ACT INEFFECTIVE 


I want to emphasize especially the comparison between 
the Robinson-Patman Act, which abhors price discrimination 
by domestic sellers, and the Antidumping Act, which seeks to 
prevent foreign producers from selling to our market at less 
than they sell in their own market or elsewhere. This type of 
predatory pricing, known as dumping, is frowned upon gen- 
erally among the free nations and by the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Congress attempted to 
outlaw it in the Antidumping Act of 1921, but unrealistic 
definitions and resultant court decisions have defeated the 
purpose of the act. 

Let’s look at the record. Since January 1, 1934, the Govern- 
ment has handled 198 cases of alleged antidumping violation, 
with finding for domestic industry in only 8 cases. Speaking 
of longshots, American manufacturers, seeking to invoke the 
Antidumping Act, confront odds of 25 to 1. 

The American rayon staple industry finds itself among the 
190 applicants who tried, and lost. It took its complaint to the 
Treasury Department in 1954. The Customs Bureau found 
prima facie evidence of dumping. The Department of Com- 
merce determined that the domestic industry was being 
injured. 

Under the terms of the Antidumping Act of 1921, we 
expected relief in the form of an antidumping duty, which 
would simply have brought the price charged by foreign pro- 
ducers to the American market up to the price pond | at 
home. We were denied that relief because foreign producers 
resorted to a subterfuge that evaded the act. That is why 
the industry is so concerned for enactment of H. R. 6006 by 
the present Congress to revise the Antidumping Act. This has 
been passed by the House of Representatives and is cur- 
rently pending in the Senate Finance Committee, headed by 
your esteemed neighbor, Senator BYRD. 

As far as the foreign producer is concerned, the windfall 
profits made possible by a slipshod Antidumping Act are 
simply icing on the cake, since he already enjoys the ad- 
vantages of our low-tariff policy and Washington's strong 
resistance to measures which might draw frowns from foreign 
governments. 


FREE TRADE ATTRACTIVE THEORY, POOR PRACTICE 
The avowed goal of the free-trade campaign makes good 
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propaganda for the uninitiated—it sounds so ideal. A world 
free of tariffs and quotas and other encumbrances to the flow 
of goods between nations, as told by the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action and others, is an inspiring thing to contemplate. 

Then another American textile miil or tableware factory 
is snowed under by imports, and we recognize once more the 
painful disparity between free-trade idealism and the economic 
facts of life as they apply to foreign trade in this day and 
age. Suppose we take a few moments to examine some of 
these facts. 


WHAT THE TRAFFIC WILL BEAR 


A favorite argument of the freetraders is the alleged ad- 
vantage to the consumer from lower prices. That idea is as 
vain as the freedom and democracy of communism. Experience 
is all to the contrary. Let me demonstrate that fallacy. 

When the domestic industry has been subject to price 
controls, as during the World War II emergency, competitive 
imported products have sold at the highest prices the market 
would support. In 1946, postwar demand for rayon staple 
encouraged heavy imports. While domestic staple sold at an 
OPA price ceiling of 25 cents a pound, imported staple was 
selling at around 40 cents a pound. 

In 1947, when domestic prices rose to an average of 32 cents, 
foreign staple sold here at about 45 cents. Given a market 
and ineffective competition from American sources, foreign 
suppliers charge exactly as much as the traffic will bear 
with none of the altruistic concern for consumers claimed for 
them by freetraders. 


WAGE DIFFERENTIALS—UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN 


Another point at which the free-trade theory bogs down is 
on wage standards. We commonly regard high wages as an 
economic asset, placing unmatched purchasing power in the 
hands of America’s consumers and sustaining our high levels 
of production. In competition with foreign labor, however, 
the American worker with the world’s highest earnings is at 
a decided disadvantage. That disadvantage carries over to the 
industries paying those wages. 

In our industry, for example, the average hourly wage is 
about $2. Our chief competitors in West Germany pay their 
workers less than 50 cents an hour; in Japan, about 20 cents. 
The American woolen worker averages about $1.60 per hour. 
His British competitor is paid 50 cents. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics comparisons for other industries and countries show 
the same wide disparity. 


PRODUCTIVITY COMPARISONS NARROWING 

When this differential in wage costs is mentioned, the 
freetrader argues: “Yes; you pay high wages, but you also out- 
produce foreign workers.” We could wish this to be an 
effective offset, but it is increasingly inapplicable. American 
industry’s productivity generally is unexcelled, but in certain 
lines of manufacturing, including rayon, foreign producers 
equal and sometimes excel American output. In any event, 
it would be small comfort to an unemployed American to 
learn that it takes 2 foreign workers each drawing 50 cents 
an hour to produce what he could make at $2 per hour in the 
same space of time. That foreign labor still would cost only 
half as much as American labor. 

Moreover, the gap between productivity here and abroad 
is closing much faster than the wage gap. The Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation, representing 17 nations 
of Western Europe, reports that from 1950 to 1955 industrial 
production rose 38 percent, while American output per man- 
hour was increasing only 12 t. Gains in certain European 
countries in that period outdistanced our own growth as much 
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as 3 to 1; Italy's, for example, climbing 44 percent, and West 
Germany's 35 percent. 

For the rayon industry, productivity here and in the major 
foreign producing countries is much the same. The great ma- 
jority of the vast Japanese capacity, which rivals that of the 
United States, has been built since World War II with the 
most modern of machinery and equipment. The same applies 
to Germany and many of the other European producers. The 
real point of price competition, therefore, is not on cost of 
raw materials or efficiency of management but specifically 
labor costs. 

FOREIGN AID DOUBLE-BARRELED THREAT 

There is, of course, no good reason why foreign industries 
should not be developing rapidly. Many of these industries 
have been subsidized by American foreign aid. Our postwar 
outlays for foreign aid are approaching $70 billion, and a 
healthy share of this has been fed into foreign factories and 
equipment, even to raw materials for producing rayon. 

Members of Congress are interested increasingly in divert- 
ing more ICA-administered foreign-aid dollars to domestic 
industry, by purchasing more from our own producers. Spokes- 
men for both the northern and southern textile industry have 
been especially vocal. 

If the experience of American Viscose Corp. is any guide, 
the influences of the entire textile industry and its Congress- 
men will be taxed to wrest any relief from the administration 
even though Congress has made adequate provisions. Section 
510 of the Mutual Security Act provides that “funds * * * 
may be used for the procurement of commodities outside the 
United States unless the President determines that such pro- 
curement will result in adverse effects upon the economy of 
the United States, with special reference to any areas of labor 
surplus * * * which outweigh the economic advantages to 
the United States of less costly procurement abroad.” 

The plight of the textile industry and the resultant surplus 
of labor have been evident for many months, but foreign aid 
funds supported by our heavy taxes continue to be spent for 
the benefit of foreign textile industries. Of nearly $100 million 
paid for fabricated textiles in fiscal year 1957, 93 percent 
went to offshore or foreign textiles. Nearly 90 percent of 
the $10 million spent for textile machinery went to offshore 
suppliers. 

In 1956, the International Cooperation Administration, 
which administers our foreign-aid program, announced in- 
vitations for more than $10 million worth of rayon staple 
and related products, chiefly for South Korea. As our industry 
at that time was depressed by cutbacks in auto production, 
textile Output, and housing construction, the ICA business 
appeared most inviting. We soon found it was an empty hope. 

We learned that South Korea planned to spend the funds 
it received from ICA, your tax dollars and mine, to buy 
Japanese and Italian rayon. Additional millions of dollars 
were expended for rayon again in 1957 and other lucrative 
invitations on rayon are pending currently, but it is safe to 
say that they will not accrue to the benefit of our American 


lustry. 

ICA. blandly disclaims responsibility for these so-called 
commercial transactions, since it purports to deal directly 
with foreign governments which may then place their orders 
where they choose. This contrasts sharply with the prevailing 
attitude of other nations, such as France and Great Britain, 
which decided long ago that foreign aid, like charity, begins 
at home aad that foreign aid funds should be spent originally 
for their own products. 


FOREIGN AID WINS FEW FRIENDS 
Despite our open-handed generosity, we can never be sure 
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that our sacrifices will stand us in good stead in a showdown 
with Russia. A newspaper poll (New York Herald Tribune) 
of 11 nations, all but one recipients of United States aid, 
showed that 9 of the 11 favored a neutral course if our 
country goes to war with the Soviets. 

Public opinion favoring neutralism ranged from 94 percent 
in Sweden to 54 percent in Great Britain. In between were 
Austria, Norway, Belgium, Italy, France, West Germany, and 
Brazil. Only Australia and the Netherlands indicated a ma- 
jority willingness to join the fight. The United States has 
suffered particularly embarrassing disillusionment from its 
pay-as-you-go goodwill overtures to Nationalist China, Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia. 


WHITHER TRADE AGREEMENTS? 


While, on the one hand, we are learning from costly experi- 
ence that our aid dollars have bought far less than we expected, 
we are told that we can gird up the solidarity and strength of 
the free world by extending the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 
for the 11th time, and for 5 more years. 

This is the proposal which many American industries are 
bitterly protesting. Most of the controversy centers on the 
power of the President to reduce our tariffs and enter into 
trade agreements. Our Constitution, the charter of our demo- 
cratic self-government, specifically states that Congress shall 
regulate the Nation’s foreign commerce and that treaties with 
other nations are subject to ratification by two-thirds of the 
Senate. Administration of the Trade Agreements Act side- 
steps both of these mandates. 


FOREIGN TRADE EMPLOYMENT 


Perhaps the strongest, yet most misleading, argument now 
making the rounds on behalf of the Trade Agreements Act is 


that 414 million American jobs depend on granting the Presi- 
dent authority to reduce our tariffs still further. They claim 
that only a handful, perhaps 100,000, could lose their jobs if 
all tariffs were removed. With millions already out of work, 
this would be a potent argument if true, but it is sheer 
nonsense. 

For one thing, we know that imports furnish payment for 
only two-thirds of our exports. The other third is financed by 
dollars collected abroad through foreign aid, tourist and GI 
spending, private investment, and other transactions. Accord- 
ingly, one-third of export-dependent jobs is independent of 
the tariff issue. 

Furthermore, we know that one-half of our imports enter 
tariff-free. These are commodities like coffee, tea, spices, crude 
rubber, tin, and other materials and products which we need 
but cannot make or grow for ourselves—and which have no 
part in the tariff issue. Of the remaining 50 per cent of our 
total imports, about one-half carry only nominal or token 
duties, thus having little bearing on the tariff question. 

Boiled down, this analysis shows, quickly and convincingly, 
that the sensitive area of our foreign trade represents only 16 
jobs out of every 100 claimed as export-dependent. And even 
these 16 jobs would be affected only if a steep tariff wall were 
to be raised, a step which no one is proposing. 


TENUOUS TIE WITH PEACE 


Perhaps the next most popular claim in support of continued 
tariff reduction is that unless we take the initiative in abolish- 
ing trade barriers, we are likely to lose the cold war by default. 
We've been shrinking tariffs right and left ever since World 
War II, so that cynics might question why we've been on 
the short end of most cold war encounters anyway. Has some 
occult transformation taken place, that we will now be able 
to obtain with the same mechanism the things that have 
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eluded us in the past? In spite of repeated American protests, 
our allies are more and more embracing Iron Curtain markets. 
This trade has almost doubled in the last 6 years and new 
negotiations are now underway. 

The record of totalitarian slave-states should convince us 
that no amount of tariff tinkering will discourage the Com- 
munists from buying what they want, whenever and wherever 
they can find it. As long as political motivation is their in- 
terest, Soviet hucksters will buy with little regard for price, 
sell with little regard for cost, and swap with no regard for 
gain other than subversion and infiltration. 

Americans would do well to ask themselves: If 24 years 
of continual tariff cutting, and more than 10 years of costly 
foreign aid, have failed to thwart the Communist challenge, 
how can we succeed with the same tactics for 5 more years? 

Obviously that course cannot expect to succeed. We can 
only hope to keep foreign governments and foreign industries 
smiling in our general direction. If we are willing to settle 
for that vanity, we must be prepared to see more and more 
foreign products crowding their way into the American 
market, and more and more domestic industries and workers 
struggling for survival. This experience of the past will harry 
our future unless we improve the system forthwith. 


FLEXIBLE TARRIFFS RECOMMENDED 
Wouldn't it make more sense to adopt a selective tariff 
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formula to balance the interest of vulnerable domestic pro- 
ducers with the wishes of foreign manufacturers? Isn't it sen- 
sible to build up, rather than undercut, our domestic mobili- 
zation base in perilous times, while continuing our efforts to 
strengthen the free world through truly beneficial two-way 
trade? 

This, in short, is the issue as it awaits the decision of Con- 
gress: Whether to re-embrace the 24-year-old Trade Agree- 
ments Act under a new paint job, or to adopt a new and 
mutually satisfying program. That is a decision in which we 
all have a stake, and should, therefore, make our views known 
to our elected representatives in Congress. 

The critical determination on trade agreements is about to 
be made in the powerful House Ways and Means Committee 
where your distinguished Representative BURR P. HARRISON 
is an influential member. Subsequent to House action it will 
proceed to Senator Byrd’s Finance Committee. 

To conclude our discussion, as we began, with a penetrating 
quotation from the Scriptures, Christ admonished his contem- 
poraries: “Ye can discern the face of the sky; but can ye not 
discern the signs of the times?” (Matt. 16: 3). That, I think, 
sums up the problem and the course we must take in solving 
it. Congress today, in adversity, must consider carefully, dis- 
cern the signs of the times, the changes of the past quarter 
century and their persuasion for a new United States foreign 
trade platform. 


Does Monetary Policy Really Work? 


IT IS NOT A THING ON WHICH WE CAN RELY 


By JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH Professor of Economscs, Harvard Unwersity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Delivered before the 24th Annual Convention, Independent Bankers Association, Dallas, Texas, March 8, 1958 


Y PRESENCE HERE this morning, if it accomplishes 

nothing else, will at least attest to your tolerance. 

For it is my purpose to question, and question sharp- 
ly, economic policies with which the banking community 
has long been identified and much of which it has as long 
favored or, at a minimum, taken for granted. I confess 
that I find some comfort in the fact that these policies 
have traditionally been regarded with less favor by country 
banks than by city banks and by the smaller banks than 
by the large. In this particular gathering I shall have on 
my side some of the iconoclasm that was once associated with 
frontier finance. I hope I can do something to encourage this 
attitude. 

The policy which I am about to assess is usually described 
as monetary policy. In recent years, it has collected a variety of 
synonyms. “The tight money policy” has been the mildest 
appellation of those who do not like it. Those who approve 
have referred to it as “the policy of wise monetary restraint.” 
But, by whatever name, it is the policy which seeks to regulate 
the course of the economy—to counter inflation and, more 
hopefully, also deflation—by the discouragement and the en- 
couragement of bank lending. The discouragement, as everyone 
in this gathering is duly aware, is accomplished by raising 
interest rates and by operating, in one way or another, on 
bank reserves in order to limit the supply of funds which the 
banks have for loan. 

The cutting edge of this policy comes in its effect on busi- 
ness investment. Businessmen who cannot borrow cannot 
spend. The reduction in business spending in time of inflation 
—so it is hoped—will reduce total spending and thus the 


pressure of demand on the supply of goods. Inflation, we have 
often been told, occurs when too much demand is in pursuit 
of too few goods. The simple purpose of monetary policy is 
to cut down that demand. 

Spending in the economy, or total demand, is made up of the 
total of three aggregates—spending by consumers, by Govern- 
ment, and by businessmen of all kinds and classes including 
farmers. Monetary policy does not significantly affect Govern- 
ment spending, although in recent times some State and local 
borrowing has been postponed because of high interest rates. 
It is not seriously argued, even by its friends, that monetary 
policy has any very marked effect on consumer saving or on 
consumer borrowing, that for real estate apart. Installment 
borrowing, the principal form of consumer borrowing apart 
from housing finance, is unresponsive to changes in the in- 
terest rate. Thus it is to the effect of monetary policy on busi- 
ness investment, including residential construction, that we 
must look. If the policy is to be effective against inflation, 
such investment must be reduced or restrained. I stress this 
simple but vital point. Monetary policy cannot affect the price 
level except by affecting the volume of business investment. 
Those who suggest that it somehow can are attributing to the 
policy magical qualities which it does not have. Nothing would 
be more valuable for the administration of the American 
economy than occasional recourse to reliable magic. It would 
be useful now for eliminating unemployment. Unfortunately, 
none is available. 

I have been speaking of the way monetary policy is pre- 
sumed to act to prevent inflation which until recently has 
been our problem. In reverse, through increasing the supply 
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of loanable funds and lowering interest rates, the policy is 
assumed to be a remedy for recession or depression. However, 
here good friends of the policy again have doubts. It may 
be possible to discourage borrowers by high interest rates in 
bad times. As bankers have long suspected, businessmen will 
not borrow merely because money is cheap. They must also 
see a way to make money, and it is the nature of depression 
that this prospect is either dull or lacking at such times. 


II 


Such is the policy. It has a long history. In Britain through- 
out the 19th century the Bank of England was probably able 
through the increase or decrease of the bank rate—in prin- 
ciple the rate of interest at which it stood ready to lend money 
to those who in turn were in the business of lending money— 
to have some influence on the British banking and business 
life. The circumstances were especially favorable. The world 
was mostly at peace. There were no restraints on the inter- 
national movement of capital funds; these were free to move 
anywhere in pursuit of a higher return. An increase in the rate 
of interest would bring funds to England to take advantage of 
the higher earnings. A reduction would bring borrowers in- 
stead. Thus the volume of bank reserves could be influenced 
with some precision. 

The British economy of the last half of the last century was 
exposed by free trade to the competition of the rest of the 
world. One can assume, as a result, that it was fairly sensitive 
to higher interest costs, which meant higher carrying charges 
for new investment, or to lower interest costs, which bespoke 
a favorable opportunity for expansion. There is much room 
for debate on the extent of the effect of the bank rate on the 
British economy—how much investment was encouraged or 
discouraged, and to what extent prices were inflated or deflated. 
Perhaps it derived some prestige from its position as a kind 
of Victorian conversation piece. But perhaps it worked. 

Given this rich and hallowed background—one, incidentally, 
that accorded a position of considerable prestige to the banker 
—there has been a notable, and perhaps understandable, reluc- 
tance to reflect on the recent experience with monetary policy. 
This experience has been uniformly unfavorable. Indeed, when 
one looks at this experience, one can only conclude that many 
friends of monetary policy are saying that it works only 
because they so badly want it to work. 

Already in the last century it was being noticed that periods 
of high interest rates—of tight money—were regularly fol- 
lowed by a slump in business activity. The boom was being 
cured by a remedy which, unfortunately, was worse than the 
original disease. The point was dramatized when rates were 
tightened after World War I and the sharp depression of 
1920-21 ensued. The Federal Reserve only narrowly escaped 
blame for the depression and it did not escape severe criticism. 

The more recent experience has been even more unsatis- 
factory. In the late 1920's the Federal Reserve shoved interest 
rates to high levels—in 1929 the rediscount rate was raised to 
6 percent. It failed utterly to curb the great stock market 
boom of those years. But the high rates—one does not know 
whether it was accident or cause—were again followed by a 
gruelling depression. In the thirties interest rates were greatly 
eased without and perceptible effect in easing the depression. 
Monetary policy was in abeyance during World War II, but 
thereafter it had a revival. It was billed as a substitute for 
more difficult or disagreeable policies. In recent years high 
money rates have been the principal, and, indeed, one can say 
the only, economic policy of the administration. They have car- 
ried the whole burden of the war against inflation. On any 
reading of the record one must indeed conclude that hope 
springs eternal. 
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On any straightforward view of recent experience, the 
policy has failed once more. Recent experience has shown that 
the policy apart from its cost—which no one would begrudge 
if it worked—has three substantial shortcomings. First, it dis- 
criminates between large and strong borrowers, on the one 
hand, and smaller and more vulnerable borrowers, on the other; 
second, it doesn’t do its job; third, there is indication that it 
is dangerous. This is a substantial indictment. But let us reflect 
for a moment on the evidence. 

First, as to the discrimination. Unlike the small-business 
firm or, for that matter, the school district, the large corpora- 
tion can pass the higher interest charges of a tight-money 
policy along to the customer. At least for a considerable time, 
the large firm can also contract out of a tight-money policy by 
turning from the banks to the open market. Or, through 
higher prices and retained earnings, it can get investment funds 
from customers and stockholders. In recent years, the com- 
plaints of smaller-business men and farmers about monetary 
policy have been persistent and bitter. Larger corporations, 
on the whole, have viewed monetary policy with equanimity 
or even approval. It would be a mistake to dismiss this dif- 
ference in attitude as merely reflecting a difference in fortitude 
or by saying that small-business men and farmers are chronic 
crybabies. And even Chairman Martin of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System has tacitly conceded the 
discrimination in favor of the larger firms. In testimony before 
the House Select Committee on Small Business last November 
21, he observed that “The economy has been undergoing a 
capital-goods boom, and capital-goods industries as well as 
industries reqviring heavy capital investment are generally 
characterized by large-scale enterprises.” To say that these 
larger firms were able to have an investment boom was, of 
course, to say that the tight-money policy did not interfere at 
all with their investment. Investment of large firms during the 
period of active monetary policy did show a far greater rate 
of increase than that of farmers, residential builders, and other 
smaller-business men. 

All thoughtful people will wonder about a policy which by 
its nature favors the large and the strong at the expense of the 
small and the less strong. Members of your group will be 
especially concerned. It is your customers who bear the brunt 
of monetary policy. 

Next, as I have noted, the policy hasn’t done its job. The 
purpose of monetary policy was to stop inflation. Inflation 
means the persistent increase in prices. No policy can evade 
the test of results. As monetary policy was applied with increas- 
ing severity over the 2 years ending last autumn, prices rose with 
equal persistence. They are still rising. Let us assume that in 
February 1956 a physician began prescribing for a patient with 
a chronic fever. The fever continued unabated and has con- 
tinued ever since. Would not doctor and patient by now 
be wondering about the efficacy of the remedy? Should we not 
take an equally clinical view of economic policy? 

Nor is it an answer that, in the absence of active monetary 
policy, inflation would have been worse. Because the adminis- 
tion was relying on tight money, it was not doing the other 
things that needed to be done. Monetary policy failed because 
it does not come reliably to grips with total spending in the 
economy. And it failed because it does not come to grips at all 
with the problem of the wage-price spiral. All this is to say 
that the policy doesn’t really deal with the problem of inflation. 
Hence, in relying on it, the administration wasn’t really dealing 
with inflation. 

Finally, just as the ineffectiveness of monetary policy is 
now a matter of experience, so, sadly enough, are its dangers. 
The most mercurial of the sources of spending in the economy 
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is that for business investment. This investment depends 
on an estimate of the future. It is subject to a great variety 
of influences. As a result, it is subject to large swings with 
large consequences for the economic system. 

Those of us who have thought monetary policy dangerous 
have worried about a policy which tampered with this most 
unpredictable part of the economic system. A policy which 
might not affect business spending for a long period might at 
some point affect it too well. There is risk in all economic 
policy, but there is special risk in trying to affect investment 
outlays. We are now suffering from a serious shrinkage in in- 
vestment and therewith a sharp drop in incomes, output, and 
the workweek, and a heavy increase in unemployment. This is 
what has followed so often before in the wake of a tight money 
policy. 

Experience can at times be a very emphatic teacher. Per- 
haps she knows how deeply we are wedded to our economic 
preconceptions. This time she has excelled herself. We now 
have the recession which is the traditional risk in long-con- 
tinued monetary policy without the price stability which the 
policy was meant to provide. If a policy must fail, there is 
something to be said for having the failure categorical. 

We may hope that the lesson has been learned. I don’t think 
we can be completely sure. Those who are devoted to mone- 
tary policy have a faith that surpasses understanding. Some will 
now begin to argue—and on form this is more than a minor 
danger—that the recent failure was really a deeply disguised 
and highly sophisticated success. Those who criticize are 
looking only at the obvious. Or the supporters of monetary 
policy will say, as many are now saying, that the policy was 
carried on too long. The Federal Reserve should have relaxed 
interest rates and money supply late last summer when the 
signs began to go sour. No one mentions that there was a time 
when prices were rising at an unprecedented rate. 

IV 

I hope that none of you will fall for these excuses. For the 
case against monetary policy is not just an interesting point 
of view. It is a matter of deep and abiding importance both 
to your industry and to the whole country. We cannot regulate 
and guide the American economy by juggling interest rates 
and bank reserves. Until we rid ourselves of that notion we 
shall be in danger of doing serious harm to the economy and 
equally serious harm to the banking industry. 

If we are to have economic stability in the United States, we 
shall have to rely on policies far more difficult and demanding 
than those of recent years. When inflation threatens, we will 
have to dry up excess purchasing power by a budget surplus 
and debt retirement. (Depression, of course, calls for the 
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opposite remedy.) This is a far more certain and, above all, 
a far safer way of regulating the level of demand than by 
manipulating interest iates. It is also harder to do, and so long 
as we have hopes for monetary policy we will not face up to 
its difficulties. 

And sooner or later, if we are to have full employment and 
price stability, we must have a wage-price policy which makes 
it far harder than now to increase wages and prices and profits 
at the expense of the public. I would have you notice that I 
do not pin the blame hee higher prices on either management 
or labor. Our effort to assess blame in this matter is futile and 
more than a trifle childish. The fact is that, at full employment 
in a large part of the economy, wages can be increased and 
prices can be increased—prices are inherently unstable at this 
point. We shall get nowhere until we cease the bickering over 
who is responsible and resolve to deal with the underlying 
situation. This too will be difficult. And this too is a problem 
we have not faced because of the hope that the economy could 
be regulated by the monetary sleight-of-hand. In short, so long 
as we rely on monetary policy we will not prevent inflation. 
And we will be adding to the risk of recession as an alterna- 
tive. Perhaps, in the future, there will be times when money 
rates can be usefully tightened a little and other times when 
they can be eased. But the role of monetary policy in the 
modern economy is both supplementary and slight. It is not a 
thing on which we can rely. This is the lesson of all recent 
experience, and we shall ignore it at very real public cost. 

These are the consequences for the economy. Now let me 
say a word to you as bankers. In a very real sense you are the 
fall guys of monetary policy. This is especially so of the 
smaller banker who has for his clients the farmer, the builder, 
the Main Street merchant, and the other smaller businessman. 
You are the practical executors of the policy, for you grant or 
deny the Icans. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that 
you are the executioners, for it falls to you to say whose head 
should be cut off, and as smaller bankers you have more than 
your share of the chopping to do. To be an executioner in a 
good cause is one thing. It may not be pleasant, but it is at least 
commendable. But to be an executioner in a bad cause—one 
that is inequitable, futile, and a little dangerous—is something 
else again. It is a little like dying nobly in a crusade against 
snowstorms. 

Banks, I would stress again, are inescapably identified with 
monetary policy. As a result, they will be peculiarly identified 
with its failures and the consequences of its failures. If for no 
better reason, then instinct to self-preservation should cause 
the banker to take an iconoclastic view of this vastly over-rated 
and over-publicized policy. 
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PROPAGANDA WILL NEVER WIN THE HEARTS AND MINDS OF MEN 
By EUGENE CASTLE, New York City, Author—Industrialist 
Delivered before American Public Relations Association, New York City, May 2, 1958 


Agency has spent more than one billion dollars for 
overseas propaganda. 

Despite this enormous expenditure of public money, the 
USIA has failed to convince friend, fence-sitter or foe that 
peace in our language means liberty and freedom, while peace 
in the language of the Soviets means deception and slavery. 

During the same period, the Department of State and the 
Central Intelligence Agency have also spent more than a 
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billion dollars each largely for propaganda purposes. 

Additionally, Radio Free Europe costs — $20,000,000 
annually to maintain. Half of this cost is paid by private sub- 
scription and the balance by the U. S. Government. 

Also, Radio Liberation costs about $5,000,000 annually, and 
the U. S. Department of Commerce spends another five mil- 
lions yearly for its effective and worthwhile participation in 
foreign trade fairs. 

Every year at this time—Federal appropriation time— 
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spokesmen for letter-head committees and hand-picked public 
witnesses, together with large numbers of USIA officials and 
self-serving lobbyists, stage an aggressive promotion drive for 
more millions to propagandize foreigners. They tell both the 
Congress and the American people that if we do not support 
the ‘mind-moulding’ efforts for foreigners which they prescribe, 
we will lose the cold war before straw hat time arrives. 

Year after year the demand is made for more millions. But 
as soon as the Congress appropriates another hundred million 
for another year, the public pleaders and the government 
propagandists suddenly stop their warnings, cries and threats 
about dire things to come. They steal away like Arabs in the 
night. 

The promotion show for more millions goes into cold 
storage until the next year, and the USIA’s legion of press 
agents prepare to spend the money doing the same things in 
the same way that have failed us so completely over so long 
a period of time. 

The aim of the men in the Kremlin always has been and 
still is to destroy us. All too often the misdirected efforts of 
the USIA have proved to be their best press agent outside of 
Moscow. Time and again this Agency has misinterpreted, 
magnified and intensified the errors of our foreign policy and 
the misfortunes that invariably occur in the daily lives of 
173,000,000 free Americans. 

Today the USIA is a billion dollar failure because it puts 
self-promotion, too much money and too heavy a personnel 
superstructure ahead of a logical, believable and successful 
approach to our promotional relations overseas. 

To date, President Eisenhower has had four propaganda 
directors. Dr. Robert L. Johnson became the head of the In- 
formation Agency on March 2, 1953. Five months later he 
resigned and returned to the Presidency of Temple University. 

On July 30, 1953 he was succeeded by former radio ex- 
ecutive, Theodore C. Streibert, who remained for three years. 
Mr. Streibert constantly sought larger appropriations from 
skeptical and reluctant members of the Congress. 

On one occasion, the late Senator Pat McCarran said: “I 
have been on this Committee for twenty years and I have not 
seen any results from the money we have expended. I should 
like to see it now.” 

“So would I,” replied Director Streibert. “It would be very 
good to have a total measure of results. We just don’t have it. 
We will never get it.” 

On another occasion, veteran Congressman, Cliff Clevenger, 
Republican of Ohio, then Chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, said: “Attention is called here to the 
results which have been obtained in proportion to the amount 
of money spent. Where you have spent the most money, there 
is the most lamentable condition up until this time, and if 
someone can explain that away, I would be interested in 
hearing that.” 

Chairman Clevenger was succeeded by Congressman John 
J. Rooney, Democrat of Brooklyn, N. Y. Mr. Rooney, follow- 
ing an extensive overseas inspection trip of the USIA’s 
activities said: “It is more interested in propagandizing the 
American public than in combatting Communism overseas. 
I was very much impressed with the futile efforts of this 
Agency.” 

On November 10, 1956, Arthur W. Larson became Director 
of the USIA. Mr. Larson was a former law professor, former 
assistant Secretary of Labor, and the author of a book entitled, 
“Modern Republicanism.” His ideas and public utterances 
incurred the displeasure of influential members of Congress. 

Senate Majority Leader, Lyndon Johnson, told the Director 
that the USIA was the most wasteful agency in the Federal 
Government. At the same time, his committee reduced the 
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Agency's budget request by about one-third, or forty million 
dollars. 

Shortly thereafter, on October 16, 1957, Mr. Larson was 
elevated to the White House ghost-writing staff, and he was 
succeeded by former Ambassador to Greece, George V. Allen. 
Mr. Allen was selected for his ability to influence Congress and 
especially the committees on appropriations. 

Soon after becoming head of the USIA, Mr. Allen freely 
admitted in radio broadcasts, interviews and speeches that 
there is waste throughout the USIA. But strangely, his idea 
to curb the waste is to seek an increase of $10,000,000 over 
last year’s appropriation. 

And more than that, he seeks civil service status for the 
Agency's 11,150 employees, to perpetuate this already over- 
staffed and all too harmful activity. 

2,574 are domestic employees and 8,576 are stationed over- 
seas. Of the overseas staff, 1,283 are Americans and the balance 
of 7,293 are foreigners. These more than 7,000 foreigners, 
who are press agents for the USIA abroad, owe no allegiance 
to the United States. No other government in the world would 
employ so large a number of non-nationals to promote its 
ideas and policies to foreigners. 

The late George Creel, Director of War Information in 
World War I, told me shortly before he died in 1953 that 
“shouting wars always lead to shooting wars.” 

Strictly on my own and as a private citizen, I have traveled 
through 23 foreign countries to evaluate the effectiveness of 
American propaganda overseas. Everything I have seen and 
heard confirms George Creel’s logic and foresight. 

Governments and not peoples start wars. Both our Allies 
and the Neutralists long ago decided to leave the shouting 
war to the United States and the Soviet Union. When Moscow 
or Peiping broadcast lies about the British, the B. B. C. does 
not reply in kind. The wise British calmly let the Reds shout 
their mis-statements without panicking. They avoid the mis- 
take of giving publicity to Communism by being drawn into 
extended debates and counter statements. 

There has been continuous misrepresentation by the In- 
formation Agency as to how much the Soviets actually spend 
on foreign propaganda. A widely distributed USIA booklet 
declared: “The propaganda expenditures of Moscow and 
Peiping are variously estimated at from $1 billion to $3 billion 
yearly—roughly ten to thirty times the amount the United 
States expends on its program of truth.” That's what the USIA 
says. 

But, in the Soviet Union and Communist China all infor- 
mation media together with their entire educational system are 
included in the $1 to $3 billion. Since everything is govern- 
ment controlled in these lands where there are no free men, 
this involves all newspapers, magazines, movies, radio, tele- 
vision and education at all levels. 

If the USIA included the budgets of all our privately owned 
and operated communications media and our entire educational 
system, then the Communist figure would be small by com- 
parison. And we would still have to add the five billion dollars 
we are giving away annually for foreign aid. 

In 1948 we spent $21,000,000 for foreign propaganda. We 
had more friends and enjoyed greater world prestige than we 
do today when we spend five times that amount via the USIA 
alone. 

In Asia and the Middle East, the masses of these retarded 
countries are struggling to keep body and soul together. Food, 
not words, is the prime essential. 

In Central and South America the most important barrier 
to Red penetration is not more Yankee propaganda but the 
Latin American’s own common sense awareness of the aims 
and methods of Communism. To help maintain this alertness 
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is the long te.m mission of our accredited diplomats, whose 
duty it is to speak and negotiate for the United States. 

There is no excuse for not having an American Ambassador 
Or Minister speak the language of the country to which he 
has been assigned. With all of the Italian Americans in the 
United States, there is no reason why our Ambassador to Italy 
should not speak Italian with the fluency of an Italian. 

With all of the Americans of French, Polish, German, 
Spanish, Portuguese and Chinese descent, as well as the 
descendants from every other country in the world, our 
representative should speak the language of the country to 
which he is accredited. This is far more important than good 
political connections in Washington, or the ability to wear 
striped pants becomingly. 

No American firm doing business in a foreign country could 
long survive unless its representatives spoke the language of 
the country in which they operate. The same is true of govern- 
ment. 

One Ambassador or Minister who will explain and defend 
the American way in a language that people understand is 
worth more to us than all of the Washington manipulated 
press agents with their costly promotion gimmicks and 
gadgets. 

We should quit trying to sell foreigners on the American 
way of life, especially the press agent version of luxury, 
sweetness and light. The truth is there are millions of poor 
Americans, and foreigners know this even if certain Wash- 
ington bureaucrats try to cover it up. 

The radio listening habits of foreigners are very similar to 
our own. We should stop radio duplication by the USIA in 
many areas of the world which has become only an annoyance. 
We should tell a factual news story to foreigners the same as 
we tell it at home, or like the B. B. C., instead of the slanted 
news dispatches that are often loaded with Washington 
propaganda. 

We should always remember that most foreigners resent 
all propaganda, both theirs and ours. 

Constant reiteration by high government officials about the 
weakness of the United States and the growing greatness of 
Soviet Russia is not good public relations for us. An exampie 
of this is the recent statement by Central Intelligence Agency 
Chief, Allen Dulles, to the effect that rapid Soviet economic 
progress poses the most serious peacetime challenge to the 
United States. 

Brother Allen’s speech was merely a warmed over version 
of Brother Foster’s seven column pitch for bigger foreign 
giveaways, made at the time Congress re-convened. Any ex- 
perienced public relations man can quickly recognize that this 
is just government ‘brain-washing’ for American consumption. 
Unfortunately, it is broadcast to the world and calls for an 
extra glass of vodka for the boys who run the police state. 

The real answer to the Soviet economic “challenge” that 
the Dulles Brothers are publicizing to the world is for us to 
break out of the statist encirclement before we are trapped. 

If this country had limited Government and sound Federal 
fiscal and monetary policies, no American would have to lose 
sleep about Soviet economic competition or our future. 

And, this is probably asking too much but it would greatly 
help if the ghost writers and press agents for both the White 
House and Department of State went on a three-day week. 
Pronouncements from our two highest government officials 
would surely command more foreign attention if they were 
made less frequently. 

Also, a ten-word night letter in answer to Khrushchev’s 
almost hourly propaganda pitch might prove far more effective 
than an hour long press conference followed by ten thousand 
words. Brevity is the soul of wit. We should make brevity the 
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heart of our propaganda effort. 

If we ever hope to win the Cold War we should stop 
fawning over every Russian who comes to our shores. We 
should not forget that these Soviet agents are not here to 
fawn over us but, instead, to confuse and deceive us and create 
conditions that would finish our way of life. 

Recently, Secretary Dulles complained to the Kremlin that 
our Ambassador to the Soviet Union is not allowed freedom 
of contact and freedom to speak for us to the Russian people. 

Mr. Khrushchev never misses an opportunity to tell us and 
the world that he will ‘educate’ us to the ways of the police 
state and that his slave state will surpass us in every field of 
human endeavor. And remember, when he says these things, 
and he does so six days out of seven, he is speaking officially 
as the head of that country whose avowed aim is to destroy 
us. Only the maintenance of our military strength prevents 
the men of the Kremlin from fulfilling their dream. 

Since this is so, why should we spread the red carpet and 
dust it off for the new Soviet Ambassador, Mikhail Menshikov, 
who arrived here several months ago to replace a character 
named Zaroubin. Why should Menshikov be received at the 
White House almost immediately after his arrival? Why 
should he be photographed with the President of the United 
States, then the Vice President and other prominent govern- 
ment Officials? Why should Menshikov be accorded the privi- 
lege of selling his crate of rotten apples on nation-wide TV 
and radio broadcasts while our own Ambassador is generally 
kept within the confines of the American Embassy in Moscow? 

Certainly this is great public relations for those who would 
first weaken and then destroy us, and bad relations for all 
Americans, except a few headline-hunting politicians who are 
willing to sup with the devil to get into print. 

We cannot hope to win the cold war unless our political 
leaders stop giving away too much, talking too much and 
twisting too much. The latest twist is the so-called “Cultural 
Exchange” Agreement with the Soviet Union which Mr. 
Khrushchev is so happy about. And he should be because 
this infamous agreement is all veiy fine for the men in the 
Kremlin and all very bad for 173,000,000 American citizens. 

On January 27, 1958 an agreement between the United 
States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on Ex- 
changes in the Cultural, Téchnical and Educational Fields was 
signed in Washington, D. C. This agreement followed three 
months of negotiations between the then Soviet Ambassador 
G. N. Zaroubin and, for the United States, Ambassador 
William S. B. Lacy. 

The agreement is in Fourteen sections. Section one is the 
Preamble. 

We can pass quickly over Section Eight which provides 
for an exchange of theatrical and concert groups. Also, Section 
Eleven which permits an exchange of athletes. No harm can 
come to us from these. Section Twelve does not merit dis- 
cussion—it provides for tourism. If any American citizen 
wants to visit the Soviet Union and see what he is allowed 
to see that is his privilege. Section Fourteen can be passed 
over lightly as it provides for direct air lines between the 
U. S. A. and the U. S. S. R. “in principle” which, in diplomatic 
language, means maybe, perhaps, or never. 

The other ten sections however, are worthy of a long hard 
look. Section Two, dealing with TV and Radio, should make 
the Kremlin happy but offers nothing for us to cheer about. 
Consider this: 

In the United States there are more than 52,000,000 TV 
sets, mostly 21” screen. In the Soviet Union there are between 
two and three million TV sets, mostly 10” screen. In radio 
the comparison is equally overwhelming: In the United States 
approximately 475,000,000 radios. In the Soviet Union 40,- 
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000,000 sets. And there is another statistical item worthy of 
mention. Out of a population of 228,000,000 Russians there 
are Only 8,000,000 card carrying, ‘Party Line’ Communists. 
These 8,000,000 are the ‘elite’ and it is reasonable to assume 
that they own all of the TV sets and one fifth of the radio 
sets. No good Yankee trader would buy this deal on an even 
exchange basis. No wonder Khrushchev is so happy and his 
new Ambassador, Mikhail Menshikov, is all smiles all over 
Washington. 

The real meaning of Section Three to American citizens is 
that it officially sanctions the infiltration of hand-picked Soviet 
spies into every facet of American agriculture, industry and 
mining. As recently as April 7, Khrushchev said in Hungary 
that we are destined for second place in the race for economic 
leadership. Perhaps the Red dictator had Section Three of the 
Cultural Exchange Agreement in mind when he said this. 
If the American people stand for it, it should certainly help 
to make his promise come true. By this exchange the Soviets 
gain all and we gain nothing, but might lose all. 

Sections Four, Six, Nine and Ten mean deeper Soviet 
penetration than ever before into the cultural, civic, youth, 
teaching and student groups of our Country. The dangers 
from all this have been magnificently summed up by Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover in his astounding book, “Masters of Deceit.” 
He says: 

These (Soviet) doctrines threaten the happiness of the 

Community, the safety of the individual and the continu- 

ance of every home and fireside. They would destroy the 

peace of the Country and thrust it into a condition of 
anarchy and lawlessness and immorality that passes 
imagination. 

Section Five is one for the comic books. It provides for 
the free exchange of Deputies of the Supreme Soviet and 
Members of the Congress of the U. S. The only thing free 
about this would be the air that the Red stooges would breathe 
while here. 

Section Seven covers the free exchange of motion pictures 
and their exhibition. It provides for full dress premieres of 
Soviet films in the U. S. A. and American entertainment films 
in the U. S. S. R. Since the end of World War II Soviet 
citizens have been seeing American movies of ancient vintage 
captured as “war booty,” therefore the Kremlin was par- 
ticularly pleased with this section of the agreement which, 
they hope, will provide them with a fresh supply of our 
movies. 

And now, believe it or not, the services and facilities of 
the United States Information Agency are being employed to 
open the flood gates of America to this avalanche of Red 
propaganda. This is happening to us while our President and 
our Secretary of State continually insist that we must spend 
ourselves into new deficits in the billions with bigger overseas 
giveaways to avoid being swallowed up by the very nation 
whose spies, messages, booklets, pictures, TV and radio pro- 
grams our taxpayer supported USIA is now preparing to 
flood our country with. 

Mr. Turner Shelton, Movie Director of the USIA, who for 
years and especially at appropriation time, has warned the 
Congress and the American people of the dangers of Moscow- 
made propaganda films, not only in our own country but 
throughout the world, is presently the USIA Commissar and 
chief negotiator for the importation of more Red movies 
than have ever been seen in this country before. 

To date, the dozen or so Soviet propaganda films that have 
been imported annually through the Soviet Agency “Amkino” 
here in New York City have had very limited exhibition, and 
mostly in “flea bag” type theaters where the American com- 
rades gather to absorb ‘messages’ from Mother Russia. How- 
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ever, that is all being changed by the USIA’s Mr. Shelton. 
Now, the made-in-Moscow movies are to be shown in the 
leading theaters throughout the United States despite the 
fact that American exhibitors learned long ago that movies 
with a “message” are unpopular at the box office, because 
Americans, like foreigners, will not pay for propaganda with 
their entertainment. And more than that, the USIA will 
supervise and encourage TV showings, radio broadcasts, 
magazine and booklet distribution for Mr. Khrushchev and 
Co. 

I will let you be the judge as to whether or not this is good 
public relations for the United States and whether or not it 
will improve our prestige in other countries of the free world. 

No loyal American questions the sincerity of President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles in their efforts to 
bring peace to the world. But these efforts, sincere as they 
are, might have a greater chance for success if a more prac- 
tical and less provocative approach to this difficult problem 
were adopted. As for instance: 

The cause of peace would be better served if both the 
President and the Secretary of State would take diplomacy 
away from the USIA press agents and return it to our ambassa- 
dors and ministers whose duty it is to speak and negotiate for 
the United States with the governments to which they are 
accredited. 

If, as a result of an internal situation within the Soviet 
Union there may at some future time develop an opportunity 
to explore a live and let live arrangement, it will have to be 
created and effected by diplomats. It can never be accomplished 
by the USIA, Radio Free Europe or any other propaganda 
source. 

In this connection, no sounder advice was ever given to us 
than by West Germany's President, Dr. Theodor Heuss, when, 
immediately following the mid-December 1957 NATO meet- 
ing in Paris, he said: 

“International politics has, of late, been accustomed to 
almost improvised meetings with flash bulbs, broadcasters 
and press conferences. Politics should change its style. The 
main thing is to get sober and disentangle oneself from 
the web of slogans and ideologies.” 

Our government should take the initiative immediately and 
for once lead instead of follow the Kremlin by being the 
first to proclaim to the world that as a constructive step 
toward world peace, we are going out of the propaganda 
business. 

We know that propaganda leaflets from war planes and 
broadcasts from an advancing army can aid in causing a 
civilian population to capitulate. But, propaganda will never 
win the hearts and minds of men. 

Since no American would accept mind-moulding propa- 
ganda from foreigners, now is the time for us to proclaim 
to the world that we no longer intend to inflict a shouting 
war upon people anywhere. 

Instead, we will henceforth rely upon our ambassadors to 
defend and tell the truth about us to all foreign governments 
and peoples. And we will rely upon the three great American 
press services, the Associated Press, the United Press Associa- 
tions and the International News Service, to bring the true, 
hour by hour and day by day story of America to the news- 
papers of the worid which they serve so well. 

And American newspapers and magazines are read by tens 
of millions of people abroad. Additionally, our Hollywood 
movies entertain the world because they are free of propa- 
ganda. 

More than 500,000 American citizens annually visit various 
parts of the world, spending billions for foreign travel. English 
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is spoken all over the world. 

Our government and our citizens would gain immeasurably 
if we would allow our accredited diplomats to speak, and 
our legitimate press services, mediums and citizens to tell the 
true, propaganda-free story of America, its lights and shadows, 
its achievements and its disappointments, to all peoples 
everywhere. 

No one within or without government need be afraid or 
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ashamed of this story and our unexcelled means to convey it. 

Now is the time to stop promoting the men and methods 
of Moscow and to discard permanently the propaganda tech- 
niques of the police states. 

Now we need much less USIA and much more USA. We 
need this if we ever hope to regain the respect and confidence 
of millions of foreigners who were once our friends—if we 
ever hope to win the cold war and regain our world prestige. 


4 @ 
News In Search of New Dimensions 
SIX OUTSTANDING NEWS STORIES OF TODAY 
By HARVEY C. JACOBS, Head, Program Department, Rotary International, Evanston, Illinois 


Delivered at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, May 3, 1958 


become so much a part of the American scene that 

almost everyone is familiar with the five “W's” and the 
“H” of the news story: who, what, when, where, why and how. 
These elements were once regarded as absolutely essential to 
the opening paragraph of all news stories. Although journalists 
recently have taken a more flexible view of where these ques- 
tions are answered, the five “W’s” and the “H” are still basic 
to good news story structure. 

This morning may I use the five “W's” and the “H” in a 
little different way; I should like to use them as a basis for 
asking you six questions—six questions which stand for six 
of the most sensational, most significant, and most contro- 
versial news stories of our time. I believe that more than half 
of what you are reading and hearing and seeing is closely 
related, in one way or another, to the answers to these ques- 
tioas. I wish I had the answers, too, but I don’t. I have some 
ideas on each of them, and I hope you do, too, for our answers 
to these questions may determine how, and for how long, we 
may live—individually and as a free society in these United 
States. 

Let's begin with “HOW.” The complete question is: “How 
Shall we be educated?” As students, teachers, citizens, tax- 
payers—we have increasing interest in this question. Students, 
above all, have a personal stake in how it is answered. To- 
morrow, today’s students will be helping to answer it in their 
PTA meetings, in school board meetings—perhaps even at 
the ballot box itself. 

Today, this question is “Page One news” because the 
Russians sent Sputnik orbiting into space before we did. 
Although our defense officials first minimized this accom- 
plishment, the subsequent shock wave has echoed the length 
and breadth of the land. It has been heard especially loud in 
our halls and classrooms—partly because many of us have 
been searching for someone to blame. 

Many observers have interpreted Sputnik as a victory of 
the Russian schools over American schools. Here is a sampling 
of headlines: “A RACE BETWEEN SCHOOLS”; “THE 
SOVIETS CHALLENGE U. S. EDUCATION”; “SOVIET 
STUDENTS CALLED SUPERIOR TO AMERICAN STU- 
DENTS”; and one publication has purported to tell us the 
inside story of the “breakdown” of the American school sys- 
tem. One correspondent put it this way in his lead: “Behind 
the Soviet Sputnik there is a rocket, and behind the rocket 
there is advanced science and technology, and behind Soviet 
science and technology there are the Soviet schools.” He could 
have added, and should have, “Behind the Soviet schools there 
is the Soviet government—regimenting, directing, molding 
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minds into the shape prescribed by a tyrannical, ruthless state.” 
I trust that the zealots who have suddenly decided that we 
should emulate the Soviet system of education will ponder 
that! 

No one familiar with the facts will discount the progress 
made by Soviet schools in a very short time, but this does 
not mean that we should discard owr system of education, or 
even radically modify it. Improve it—yes, but hold it firm on 
the foundations of freedom and within the framework of 
democratic ideals and goals. Let's retain our strong citizen 
concern for the schools and what they offer, let’s not be back- 
ward about expressing our suggestions, but let’s also keep 
our schools in the hands of professionals. To speak about 
taking school management out of the hands of the profes- 
sionally trained teachers and administrators is as logical as 
asking plumbers to manage the medical schools. 

I have little patience with those who seem to think that we 
should adopt a caste system of education in which the brilliant 
students are “strained off” top levels and sent to different 
schools and the slow students directed into trade schools. As I 
think of my early days as a college teacher and especially 
during the war when the colleges accepted almost any student 
who could read and write, I can recall scores of students who, 
according to every known standard of measurement, should 
never have been admitted to college. They should have failed 
before they entered the first semester—but somehow they 
didn't. 

Not all of them succeeded, you understand, but many of 
them merely needed time to find themselves. They didn’t 
“blossom” until they came under the full influence of knowl- 
edge and teaching. I remember one case especially well. 

When I called on this prospective student at her home, I 
found that her father and mother had emigrated from a 
European country, that they could hardly read or write. But 
somehow their imagination had been touched by the vision 
of a college education for their daughter—a plain, unim- 
pressive girl with a mediocre high school record. As we 
discussed the daughter’s plans, her father said several times: 
“In old country this could not happen—America, she different, 

reat!” 

: Today wherever that illiterate steel worker's daughter is 
teaching—yes, she became a teacher and an attractive, poised, 
and competent one—I know she is dramatizing for her 
students a remarkable “success story”—the story of American 
education. 

And this brings me to one criticism of our educational 
system. Students need to know more about the history of 
education in this country. They need to examine, in high 
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school, the heritage of American education—to find the drama 
in it, and to understand the historic struggle between sincere, 
well-intentioned men, on the one hand, who believed that 
education was for the few; and others, on the opposite side, 
who believed that mass education was a requisite of democracy, 
that it was indeed its very foundation. 

This does not deny the need for continuous appraisal and 
criticism of our educational system. This should—and does— 
go on all the time. We must have more emphasis On science, 
but I believe we should teach more science and mathematics, 
for a reason which has little relevance to Soviet competition. 
We have developed an industrial civilization which is based 
largely on mass application of scientific principles. (Note 
that we have developed this civilization—not the Russians! ) 
Unless we learn more about science, you and I are going to 
be “outsiders,” with the world going past us at a dizzy pace. 
We won't know what's going on. I don’t know about you, but 
I’m so ignorant of science and mechanics that I stand in awe 
of my wife’s automatic washing machine. 

Then, take my car—a simple, universal gadget, a car. It 
has four electric motors to move the windows up and down, 
a motor to move the front seat, a motor to run the radio 
antenna up and down, two motors to drive the windshield 
wipers—eight motors in addition to the gasoline motor which 
drives the car. Nine motors in one car! Why, I don’t even 
know where to find them, let alone repair them! 

Here, then, are two simple—and somewhat ridiculous— 
examples of how science rules in our daily lives. I could go 
on to more shocking manifestations—such as a complete 
factory run by a few men sitting at a panel of pushbuttons, 
weather control, supersonic travel, tapping the basic energy 
of the sun, electronic brains, world-wide television, and so on. 
No matter where you turn, the scientist is there studying, 
computing, implementing. 

Unless we want to turn into a society of passive knuckle- 
brains staring into TV screens, we had better use the minds 
we have to try to understand the age in which we are living. 

This leads me to the second question: WHO? 

Who will rule space? 

Last Saturday, as I sat in my study working on this talk, 
my nine-year-old son came into the room. “Daddy,” he said 
holding out a sheet of paper, “I’ve just written a poem. Would 
you read it?” 

“You read it to me,” I said, trying to be tolerant of his 
interruption. 

The first two lines went this way: 

“Rockets, rockets—everywhere; 
How I wonder how it looks up there.” 

There was much more, then a return to the final couplet-— 
“Rockets, rockets everywhere; how I wonder how it looks up 
there.” 

This was serious business to him. And, what a perfect 
illustration of what has happened in one generation. When I 
was nine years old, I was looking up at the heavens and 
saying “Twinkle, twinkle little star; how I wonder what you 
are.” 

No matter how many problems it creates, the age of space 
is upon us. Many of you in the room will visit the moon, 
perhaps even other planets. It frightens me. We have so many 
problems ere that we haven't solved, but scientific advances 
do not wait. The most frightening aspect of all, however, is 
that you and I, at this moment, are witnessing a new facet of 
the Cold War. This is page one news! Balboa crossed Panama 
and claimed the Pacific Ocean for the King of Spain by right 
of discovery, and we haven't completely left this concept in 
our thinking. The first nation to send a manned space-ship 
to the moon not only will have entered a rather impressive 
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claim on this sub-planet but also will have achieved a measure 
of control over all of space. 

The 1944 Chicago Air Convention laid down the law that: 
“Every state has complete and exclusive sovereignty over the 
air space above its territory.” But, you see, here is another 
example of old concepts becoming outmoded by current 
events. 

No one can predict with accuracy just how soon a manned 
space-station or ship will go whirling into space—it may be 
within a year and not likely to be more than 10 years—but it 
will be impossible, under the present dimensions of our con- 
cepts, to deal with the legal complications created by such 
developments. 

Just to nudge your imagination a bit more, let us suppose 
that a dispute should arise over whose space-ship actually 
touched down first on the moon; or, suppose two space ships 
carrying precious data and cargo should collide—who would 
arbitrate a peaceful dispute over damages? To carry this a 
step further, scientists predict that space-ships will be away 
from the earth for months, perhaps years, at a time. What if 
children were born on a space-ship, or on the moon? What 
nationality would they be? 

These questions still seem amusing, but they are questions 
which someone must answer during the next half-century. I 
wonder if we possess minds and attitudes which will adjust 
to the new dimensions of thinking which will be required. 

This leads naturally to the third question: WHEN? When 
will we learn to get along with each other? 

An old Sanskrit proverb says: “Meet thy neighbor, talk 
with him, and there will be peace.” 

We believe this—or at least most of us want to believe it. 
That’s why we are encouraged to learn that more than 150,000 
students cross national boundaries to study in another country 
each year; that’s why there’s so much interest in the exchange 
of books, pictures, magazines, tape recordings and movies; 
that’s why our governments are encouraging cultural ex- 
changes of various kinds; that’s why we think it’s good that 
there is a growing number of tourists going from one country 
to another . . . If we can only get to meet our neighbors and 
talk with them, there will be peace—we hope. 

Alas, I must tell you that I believe that we are too optimistic. 
Peace truly can be created out of understanding, but true 
understanding is built by open hearts and searching minds, 
not with open purses or open tour-folders. Last summ:r in 
Europe I saw free-spending, loud-mouthed Americans destroy- 
ing in a minute all the people-to-people understanding which 
might have been built up in a year of conscientious effort. 
Their idea of speaking the native’s language was to wave a 
dollar bill. Many persons in other lands have concluded that 
this is the only language that most of us speak. 

My idea of how to create a proper setting for international 
understanding was epitomized by a lanky Texan and his wife 
who arrived without reservations at a small hotel in France. 
There was a lady at the desk, and she must have heard about 
the splendors of Texas, for when the man took off his big 
Texas hat and asked about a room, she answered very ner- 
vously and apologetically, “Ous, monsieur, we have rooms, but 
they are not ¢res—tres moderne. I am afraid you would not 
like them .. .” 

“Lady,” the Texan said, “all we need in Texas is a strawstack 
and a couple of blankets. Whatever you have will be good 
enough for us.” Of such is the kingdom of understanding. 

But it is not a one-way quest. Others have need of striving 
to understand us, too. The ideological cleavage which divides 
the world is not one which will yield to superficial conversa- 
tion or to easy-payment excursions. Conversation will help, 
as will anything which builds knowledge of the other fellow’s 
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background and his problem. But ours is a man-sized task 
which must be approached with the kind of genius and effort 
which went into the first atomic bomb. For—solve this 
problem WE MUST! 

The world can not long endure the present peace by terror, 
or deterrent force—a state in which two nuclear giants 
threaten each other week by week. Civilization can not support 
two armed camps poised forever on the brink of nuclear 
catastrophe. We live in daily fear of some error, if not some 
actual evil intention, which could trigger a war to destroy 
mankind itself and the planet on which we live. 

When will we understand each other? I do not know, but 
I do know that it won't be until we try—and try with an 
earnestness surpassing all the efforts which have been exerted 
in the past. 

The fourth question is: WHERE? Where are the new 
frontiers? 

Those of us whose forefathers came from England naturally 
have inherited a tendency to search for new frontiers, for new 
adventure, and for a place for beginning again. When they 
came to dislike their government and the economic, social 
and religious conditions surrounding them, some of them 
went to Holland. When discontent seized them there, they 
set out for a new continent. Our great-great grandfathers who 
settled on the East Coast probably came westward when “the 
urge” hit them. 

The New World has been characterized by expanding op- 
portunities, by new frontiers, by great movements of popula- 
tion, and by bold adventures to challenge physical stamina and 
mental ingenuity. During the last half century we have seen 
the last homestead claimed, the virgin territories yield to the 
saw and the plow, the quiet countryside transformed into 
noisy cities, and the shaded paths and streams turned into busy 
avenues of commerce. 

Until quite recently, I think, the average American young- 
ster, reconciled to the passing of the wilderness frontier 
except on a few television shows, has been challenged by the 
dream of attacking the frontier of business. The dream has 
been to have a business of one’s own—to enter the business 
world on the proverbial shoestring and take one’s chances. 
This frontier still beckons to a few—and I hope it always 
will—but it is fading. 

I am sure that many persons feel that the greatest frontier 
is space, that there may be a great exodus of daring souls to 
the moon, to Mars or Saturn—and I suppose there will be 
some Of that. But I doubt that the Great Challenge to 20th 
century pioneers will be, “Go to the moon, young man, go 
to the moon.” There is so much at stake here, that I doubt 
that we can escape it—or that we want to. 

An American big game hunter in Africa was getting close 
to his prey when, to his chagrin, his hard-pressed native guides 
suddenly sat down to rest in the shade. He protested to no 
avail. He threatened, pleaded, bribed—but the guides sat 
fanning in the shade. “But why,” he implored the English- 
speaking leader, “must you stop now?” 

The native answered with a wry smile. “Men say they have 
hurried so fast their bodies have run off and left their souls. 
Must wait for souls to catch up.” 

Our breathless quest for wealth, products, gadgets, in- 
fluence, and power has taken our bodies far into the jungle. 
Now, we must wait for our souls to catch up. And I am 
saying now that 4ere is the new frontier—for you and for me 
—the frontier of the mind and soul and heart. 

In a recent issue of one of our greatest magazines an 
important series of articles was introduced with almost a full 
page of 12-point type. The first paragraph of this introduction 
is worth repeating: “Perhaps never before in its long history 
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has The Saturday Evening Post undertaken so ambitious a 
project as the one we are launching with the article which 
opens on the following two pages. We call this new series 
ADVENTURES OF THE MIND, because creative thinking 
can be high adventure.” 

Adventures of the mind! High adventure! This is, and 
always has been, the ever-present, ever-beckoning frontier— 
but the human personality, this spark of the Divine, has only 
begun to skirt the brambles of the forest. A full and rich 
adventure with the mind will take us into the valleys and up 
to the mountains of human-to-human and human-to-God 
relationships which have hardly been probed. The challenge 
to use this adventure to create the Good Life for the com- 
munity of mankind is a gigantic one, and I suppose we shall 
not easily accept it. But this is the new frontier. 

The fifth question is WHAT? What is the price of freedom? 

A pat answer for us is “eternal vigilance.” But will eternal 
vigilance buy freedom for the Indonesian, the Hungarian, the 
Chinese—and a long list of others? No, it is not quite that 
simple for most of the world. And this fact illustrates the fact 
that “freedom” has many meanings in the context of the 
20th century and that there is not a great deal of it—at least 
not as we know it. But freedom is still a magic word: to 
millions who do not have it, and want it desperately, it is 
a bright hope; to those few who fear it, it is more terrible 
than death; to those who have, and cherish it, and believe 
in it for all peoples, freedom is the foundation of human 
dignity and the framework for peace and plenty. 

I can not tell you the price of freedom; one is hardly con- 
scious of the values of things that he has never been without. 
I have not lost my freedom, but I know persons who have 
and I can tell you a little about the kind of people who can 
have their freedom taken away. 

Several years ago a lady from Europe came with her family 
to this country. The family had been fortunate; they had 
eaten regularly; they had not been injured during the war. 
They did not feel the lash of the whip, or the searing heat of 
incendiary bombs, or the calculated fires of Dachau. In time, 
the family settled into the pleasant routine of living in this 
country. The mother obtained a position in a large mid- 
western department store. 

Her background and her easy adjustment to American life 
excited some interest among her co-workers, and the editor 
of the company publication decided to interview her. After 
the usual questions, the editor asked this final question: “Now, 
Mrs. M., of all the things you have seen and done in America, 
what has impressed you most?” 

As the editor waited for the answer, she wondered what 
it would be—would the most impressive thing be the sky- 
scrapers in New York City, the magic of television, the 
abundance of goods on the store shelves, the beautiful auto- 
mobiles in every driveway—or what? Finally, the answer 
came, simple and firm: “The thing that has impressed me 
most about this country is that when there’s a knock on my 
door, I’m not afraid to answer it.” 

This lady could tell you about the price of freedom. 

And I must tell you about another lady who understood 
the price of freedom—and paid it, in full . . . She was a 
Hungarian mother who, with her husband and small son, 
were among the thousands who walked, ran, and clawed 
their way out of Hungary toward neutral territory. A man 
I know was standing on the border during this particular 
day and helped minister as best he could to the stream of 
refugees pouring out of this unhappy land. 

He saw them coming on the run—the man carrying their 
small son and the mother, heavy with child, not quite able 
to keep up. She didn’t make it. The machine guns found one 
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target, but the father and son got across .. . 1 imagine that 
father and son could tell you about the price of freedom. 

Now, I should like to tell you the story of three small 
boys who, in a way, represent the kind of people who could 
lose their freedom without ever understanding its value. Or, 
at least we can say that this story has some of the makings. 

It happened in Chicago, along a railroad right of way. The 
three boys ventured into this area to play, as boys will, where 
they were discovered by a railroad policeman. He warned 
them that they were not allowed to play in this area—a fact 
accepted in good spirit by the boys. In the course of the 
conversation, however, the policeman discovered that one of 
the boys had a sack of candy in his pocket. His suspicions 
were aroused, and he accused the boys of stealing the candy. 
The boy with the candy denied this, and proudly pulled some 
change from his pocket. “I bought the candy, sir,” he said. “I 
even have money to buy some more, if I want it.” 

By this time the policeman was sure they were all de- 
linquents, and he marched them off to the nearby candy store 
to prove his accusation. When they reached the store, the 
policeman was somewhat deflated to hear the boys’ story con- 
firmed by the proprietor. They had bought the candy with 
money earned by one of the boys. 

This is not a very dramatic story, I know—compared to 
the others, but I hope you can sense some of the allegorical 
overtones, as well as its literal meaning. I tell it to illustrate 
a growing trend to regard all breakers of the law as guilty 
until proven innocent. But, even more alarming to me, is that 


the boys in this story thought it perfectly natural and logical . 


that they must prove their innocence and that possession of 
the candy was sufficient evidence that they had stolen it. I 
must add that these boys had never been in trouble before. 

Is it possible that these boys had seen too many television 
shows, that the badge and uniform have taken on a new and 
greater meaning? 

Freedom means many things, but if it means anything at 
all it means equality under the law and the basic right to be 
proven guilty. Is it significant that reports indicate that it is 
not unusual for suspected lawbreakers to be detained—not 
a few hours—for days before the filing of a formal charge? 
We must have respect for the law—yes, by all means, and 
respect for the people who enforce it fairly, Se if freedom is 
to mean anything, it means that all arms of the government— 
local, state, and national—are servants of the people. Respect 
for government—yes, but always servant of the people, 
subject to their recall, responsive to their wishes, and, above 
all, sensitive to their right to know. 

What is the price of freedom? This is one area in which 
there are no “bargain sales.” No matter how high the price 
goes, freedom is worth all it may cost! 

And now for the last of our five “W’s”: WHY? If you're 
wondering “why?” too, take comfort from the fact that other 
audiences before you have endured long addresses and won- 
dered why, too. I hope you will not think I have chosen a 
question which is too philosophical for a banner headline. I 
promised at the outset that our six questions were Page One 
topics, and I believe this is, too. I believe it is buried deep 
near the heart of a Big Story which runs on page one day 
after day. More than that, when I was teaching in college, 
I discovered that it was an urgent topic of discussion. 

From the time we are old enough to make thoughts and 
sounds we carry on our lips day after day the question— 
“Why?” Why are we here? 

Sometimes in the evening I listen to the Moscow radio. 
It’s interesting and enlightening, and very often amusing to 
hear its desperate Propaganda attempts. Their idea of a 

“favorite program” is a long recital of statistics—statistics to 
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prove how their steel and coal production, and their car 
loadings are about to surpass production in the United States. 
Then, of course they have made a great thing out of the 
Sputnik story. 

As I sat listening to this the other night I could not help 
asking: “Is this why we're here?” To test wno can forge more 
steel, make more television sets, and to see who can send the 
biggest ball into space? I hope not. I'm not surprised that 
some Moscow leaders would say that such accomplishments, 
performed for the glory of the state, should be the ultimate in 
human achievements. But I hope not many others accept this 
principle. I do not discount the necessity for dealing realis- 
tically with the issues which face us, but what a tragedy if 
we should lose our perspective, lose our faith in God and our 
reverence for life, and discard the values which undergird our 
heritage. 

Please don’t think that the trend toward materialism 
originated across the seas and gets its momentum from 
somewhere outside. Not long ago a rather well known Ameri- 
can, writing in retrospect, said: “I was part of that strange 
race of people aptly described as spending their lives doing 
things they detest, to make money they don’t want, to buy 
things they don’t need, to impress people they don’t like.” 

What a picture of futility! What an answer to the question 
... WHY? 

It reminds me of the man and wife driving to Florida. The 
wife was “navigator,” consulting the map at regular intervals. 
After traveling a great distance, the wife suddenly announced 
that they were lost. “What's the difference?” the husband 


’ said. “We're making wonderful time!” 


What does it profit us to span the ocean at the speed of 
sound and find that we have nothing to say to the people 
on the other side? 

Must we admit, by default, that our spiritual concept of 
man is not capable of demonstration and that our noblest 
purpose is to build longer automobiles, shinier kitchens, taller 
buildings, and wider highways? 

A few years before he died Albert Einstein said: “A new 
type of thinking is essential if mankind is to survive and 
move to higher levels.” On another occasion he said that 
science could not produce happiness until man produced 
sense. 

What you and I need now are new dimensions of aware- 
ness, new insight into the news stories around us; we must 
have new dimensions of creativity and action, new dimensions 
of faith and understanding. I believe we have the power 
within us to stretch our minds to fit the dimensions of the 
age which is unfolding around us—if we fry, and try in terms 
of a new Age which will make demands the like of which we 
can barely imagine. 

Well, there they are—the five “W’s” and the “H,” the how, 
who, when, where, what, and why? They represent six colos- 
sal news stories searching for new dimensions among their 
readers—but most of all among the writers who will handle 
them. Lest I have overdrawn their seriousness and impressed 
you with the weight of the news, may I say that it was de- 
liberate. Perhaps our greatest peril is indifference to these 
questions and the easy conclusion that our answers don’t count. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes was fond of telling the 
story about the time it was decided to have all the people in 
the world shout “BOO!” at the same time, so that the voice 
of the world would be heard on the moon. 

When the moment came for this mighty shout, the people 
were all so eager to hear this great noise that each failed to 
contribute his “BOO!” 

And the great occasion passed as the most silent moment in 
all history. 





